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Do You —aae What Readers’ Service Is? 





T is that friend to whom you always want to turn for help and advice on 
your house building and furnishing problems—the kind of friend who 
takes a personal interest in your difficulties and who knows how to solve 


them for you. 


This friend knows about building your house and planning 


your lawn and garden, about papering and painting and all kinds of furnishing. 


Officially the Readers’ Service is a department —actually it is a very com- 
posite personality, made up of specialists in all the subjects on which HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL readers want advice. And this advice is to be had for the asking! 


Here are some of the interesting things that THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Readers’ Service is doing: 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


The Interior Decorator outlines a color 
scheme for the entire house, sending samples of 
wall papers, hangings and upholstery if desired. 
Perhaps your house is an old one and you merely 
want to redecorate or make a few changes in the 
furnishings—well, the Decorator will do that 
for you, too. 


The Architect will advise you on any matters 
of design or construction. ‘The only thing he 
can’t do for you is to furnish plans for an entire 
house to order. But THE HOUSE BEAUTI- 
FUL can sell you complete working drawings of 
two excellent small houses, designed to cost 
$3,000 and $5,000 respectively. You will see 
them advertised on other pages of this issue. 


The Landscape Architect will plan your 
grounds and send you a sketch and planting list. 
Remember that a 10-foot backyard can be made 
as much of a joy to the beholder as a 1o-acre lot. 


Our Landscape Architect likes to do backyards. | 


FOR PURCHASERS OF OUR HOUSE PLANS 


The free service of our entire corps of experts, 
as outlined above, is included in the sale of a 


THE READERS’ 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - THREE PARK STREET - 








set of plans for either of our two houses—the 
Prize House or House Beautiful Homes No. 1. 


FOR CLUBS, SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITIES, or other or- 


ganizations interested in Home Building and Furnishing 


The Readers’ Service has four excellent collec- 
tions of lantern slides, with accompanying lec- 
tures. The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 


Set A—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings. 

Set B—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
(new this fall). 

Set C—50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans. 

Set D—50 slides on The Town Beautiful. 


A special lecturer may be engaged from us for 
the Interior Decorating subjects. Write to the 
Readers’ Service for renting rates and full 
particulars. 


FOR ALL HOUSE BEAUTIFUL READERS 

We answer all your questions which have to 
do with house building and furnishing. In addi- 
tion, we advise you, through the columns of the 
Shopping Guide, what to buy, where to buy and 
how much to pay. Whenever you are in doubt 
consult 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, “His Master's Voice.”’ It is on all genuine 
products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 


The Victrola is the embodiment 
of all that is best in music 


The excellence of any talking-machine can be safely 
judged by the artists who make records for it— by the 
music it brings into your home. 

The Victrola stands supreme among musical instru- 
ments because of its wonderful musical achievements— 
because it brings to you the exquisitely beautiful inter- 
pretations of the world’s greatest artists. 

Just as there is but one Caruso, one Farrar, one Galli- 
Curci, one Gluck, one Kreisler, one McCormack, one 
Melba, one Paderewski, so there is only one instrument 
able to bring their superb art into your home with ab- 
solute fidelity. 

The greatest artists themselves have decided that in- 
strument is the Victrola. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play for you the exquisite interpretations of the 
world’s greatest artists who make records exclusively for the Victor. And if de- 


sired he will demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola— $10 to 
$400. Ask to hear the Saenger Voice Culture Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


**Victrola’’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company designating the products of this Company only. Warning: The use 
of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of any other Talking 
Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 


Ps 


Victrola XVII, $250 .. 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 
Mahogany or oak, 


A\ 


PADER 


Victrola IX, $50 


» Mahogany or oak 
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What can I do 


with my floors? 
SEND NOW FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


UST what is your floor problem? If you have a new floor 
to finish or an old one to refinish, this book will tell you 
how to make it lastingly beautiful. Experiments waste 

money—avcid them by reading these authoritative chapters on 















































Finishing new floors 

Finishing old floors 

Hardwood floors 

Painted floors 

Kitchen, pantry and bath- 
room floors 

Removing varnish 

Cleaning and polishing 

Care of waxed floors 

Finishing dance floors 

Finishing woodwork 

Stopping cracks 

Polishing automobiles, etc. 


Get the benefit of our 26 years’ 
experience. If youalso wish gen- 
erous samples of Old English Wax and 
Brightener, the cleaner that polishes, en- = 
close 10c (stamps or coin.) Address— 

THE A 8S. BOYLE CO., 2002 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW PLANS 


ALL-CLIMATE—Comfort, Beauty and Economy 
**REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES”’ 
50 Plans, $1600 to $6000 — 50c 
** WEST COAST BUNGALOWS’’ 
51 Plans, $600 to $2000 — 50c 
** LITTLE BUNGALOWS ’’ 
31 Plans . $300 to $1700 — 25c 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Send $1.25 for all 3 and get 
Garage plans FREE 
577 Henne Building, LOS ANGELES 





&. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 





HOME - MAKING 


THE NEW PROFESSION 


—a 100-page illus. hand-book, FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses; Health, Food, House Planning, Manage- 
ment, etc. For home-makers, teachers, dietitians, matrons, 
etc. Bulletins: ““F ree Hand Cooking,’’ 10c.; ‘Food Values,’’10c. ; ‘Five: 
Cent Meals,’’l0c.; ‘*The Up-to-Date Home, "Household Appliances,’ "l5c. 





Am. School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Home nnd Fireplace 


Let us send you this Booklet Gratis 
—aA mine of information staining 
to FIREPLACES and HEAR TH 
FURNITURE. WRITE TODAY 


‘| Colonial Fireplace Company 


4605 W. 12th ST,. CHICAGO 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 3 Park Street, BOSTON 


Enclosed find stamped and addressed envelope. Please 


advise me where I can buy the following articles: 








NUMBER..........<- NUMBER........__.... NUMBER.....______... 
NUMBER......._...... NUMBER......_______. NUMBER........._.... 
NAME...___. 

STREET. 

BO napintas STATE 





To designate each article use number given at end of each paragraph. 
READERS’ SERVICE does not execute orders to buy articles mentioned in 
these columns; please do not send money or stamps for such purpose. 





We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by ad- 
vising ie ~ what to buy, where to buy, and how much to 
pay A SraMPEeD AND ADDRESSuD ENVELOPE FoR REPLY 

{usr Accompany ALL Inquiries. ADDRESS Reapers’ 
Service, Ustnc Coupon Printep BE.Low. 

For particulars and special advertising rates for this De- 
| com address—A DVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 1 HE House 

EAUTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston. 


STRONG, well-made first aid kit for a 

soldier will be a useful present and be ap- 
preciated in an emergency. It is made in 
compact form 6” x 23”, of khaki, bound with 
leather and contains the following articles: 
several rolls of gauze bandages, a bottle of 
iodine with the means of applying it, court 
plaster, adhesive tape, pair of scissors, and 
pair of tweezers. The price is $2.50. [283] 


IX-INCH Chinese silk tassels are used a 
great deal to trim baskets, bags, and in 
fact almost everything. Perhaps some of 
our readers will be glad to know they may be 
purchased in a great variety of gay colors for 
25 cents apiece. [284] 


A “CAMPAIGN’”’ hat strap made of a nar- 
row band of pigskin leather is strong and 


will wear far better than a cord. It is 26” 
long and light in weight. The price is 20 
cents. [285] 


STEEL crochet hook with a cork handle 
is far easier to use than a plain nickel hook. 


A set, including the cork handle and three 
different size hooks which screw: into the 
handle, costs 25 cents. [286] 


A TRENCH cigarette case of strong khaki 

cloth, with space for twenty cigarettes, is 
a convenient size. It is strongly reinforced 
with a wire frame for.protection, and folds 
perfectly flat. Many of our soldiers would 
appreciate one, for it is light in weight and in- 
expensive. The price is $1. 

A wind-proof cigar or cigarette lighter 
would go well with the case. It‘is made of 
flint, steel and fuse, and the spark is created 
by turning a small wheel which ‘ignites the 
fuse. To extinguish the fuse it is pulled into 
a metal tube, a ball and chain at the end 
preventing it from pulling way through. The 
price is 35 cents. [287] 


RY oven ware is a new glassware for baking. 
It comes in all sorts of shapes from casse- 
roles to pie plates, ranging in price from 35 
cents to $1.75; it is strong and, above all, 
sanitary. [288] 
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McCutcheon’s 
New Catalogue Free 


We carry the largest range of exclusive pat- 
terns to choose from and the widest choice of 
qualities. We guarantee that the Linen is 
Pure Linen. This sixty-year-old principle of 
dealing in Pure Linens only has not been 
deviated from one iota even in these difficult 
times. These facts combine to make “The 
Linen Store” the natural place to come to 
with your buying list. 

Table Cloths and Napkins Fancy Table Linens 

Bed Linen and Spreads _ Blankets and Comfortables 

Towels and Bath Mats 





FALL CATALOGUE. Despite the handicap of war 
conditions our stocks are so complete that we 
have been enabled to issue this year the best cat- 
alogue we have ever published. 64 pages. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Orders can be made from 
it by mail with ease and complete satisfaction. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th h Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., N.' i 2 








Reg. 
Trade Mark 




















ACT NOW 


and do away with inconvenience, danger and ex- 
pensive annoyances of the old-fashioned outside 
shutter fixtures. Install the 


operated inside the house 
on all your shutters and get benefits you 4) 
never enjoyed before, No matter in what f 
position the shutters may be, the Mallory 
Shutter Worker holds them fast in the 
strongest wind—they cannot slam. And 
it also permits your opening, closing or 
adjusting them from the inside without 
raising the sash. Very easy to install; 
the cost is trifling, the convenience 
surprising. 


Drop us a post card for detailed 
information, 


MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO. 
516 Broad Street Flemington, N. J. 






















Reinforced Concrete 


not rust. Sold under written guarantee. 


sizes. 
Write for circular. 
FELLOWS & CO. 
234 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 





Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Positively sm 
° 


extracharge for foot tripper. Five styles and 
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EXPRESS YOUR INDIVIDUALITY IN YOUR HOME! 


BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 


BERKELEY ARCADE 
18 West 45th and 19 West 44th St., N. Y. City 


FURNISHING AND DECORATING IN TOWN OR 
COUNTRY, IN CONVENTIONAL OR 
ORIGINAL STYLES 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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EO A CHINESE Canton ware bow! with plate THE MORE YOU KNOW ABOUT 

= = and spoon to match, would add a bright 

= = touch to the table. Green is the predomi- 

= a nating color and the bowl is a good size for 

= = mayonnaise, whipped-cream and many other 

S Z things. The price is $2. [289] EXTRA DENSE (> 
= = ° 
2 = = “gs LONG-LEAF PINE Wad 
E = . (“THERE'S A DIFFERENCE”) 

= = VERY handsome bird cage seen in an THE MORE YOU'LL REALIZE THE VALUE TO 
= = exclusive shop is made of bamboo painted YOU OF INSISTINGONIT. “BOGALUSA BY NAME.” 
= DANERSK = a rich brown. The cage is about 10” in Bey iy MAT | Pre yh dn TO BUY the BEST 
=] Oak and Walnut Furniture is made of beautiful wood that is |= diameter and a pretty oval shape. The 

= = Pik : FOR ALL STRUCTURAL USES, SPECIFY “BOGALU- 
= Weeverialize tar and tanamier oie forentire apa band around the bottom is inlaid and small SA"—it’s your guarantee. If “Bogalusa” isn’t stamped on 
=] ments at modest prices, including the draperies and uphol- bits of carved ivory trim the cage. There EVERY PIECE or bundle you'll refuseit as ‘not per order.” 
= stering, as well as the solving of problems at a distance, such : ak WRITE US. (Cutting 1,000,000 feet a day still leaves us time to 
= as Hunting Lodgee— and the furnishing of homes worked out are three perches and two drinking cups. It take an interestin YOU.) Get the Bogalusa Book. ower 
ee is suspended by an artistic brass hook, and GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER CO., 1609 4th Ave., Bogalusa, 

= Send for valuable Catalogue ‘‘E-10"’ or call at e ° ‘ i “ z 

= xhibition Rooms = the top is trimmed with brass. The price is 

2 ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION = $12. [290] 

=| 2 West 47th Street New York |= teas tal 

= First Door West of Fifth Avenue — 4th Floor = 

5 Ic 








i coe ce ooo eo CELLU ULULULLLCLLLUULLLLU LCCC LCCC LLL EGETABLE beads are new and much in 

demand for ornamenting baskets, bags, 
etc. They are really dried beans and peas, 
dyed all sorts of colors, with a hole through the 
centre, ready to be sewed or wired to any 
desired article. They come in lovely shades 






























HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


Don’t bother building, if you want a garage, bungalow, 
playhouse, screen house or some-other-kind-of-house. 
Buy a Hodgson Portable House and side-step building 


GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 





U.S. Government, living on the Navajo of blue, pink, terra cotta, yellow, or mottled, Sreathes ane Canapetainiems. rohan gy ace 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best and are very handsome sewed in simple con- 116 Washington 8t., 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug ventional floral designs. The green beans, 6 E. 29th 8t., 
accompanied by the U.S. Indian Agent’s guar- . New York City 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. for leaves, come in several shades and the peas 

Send v4 ALTOR. ben aT Cathe 'N. M: are pretty used as ribbon festoons between 


the flowers. The beans are several sizes, the 
UO SSRs : aha half-inch size being the most popular. The 
beans cost 8 cents a dozen and the peas 4 
cents. [291] 



























FOLDING hoof hook would be handy for 
a cavalry man in case his horse should get a 
stone in his foot. There is also a hammer 
and a nail puller for use with loose horseshoes. 
The article is strongly made and folds to com- 
pact pocket size. The price is $1. [292] 








Coats-of-Arms, G2P%alogicai and Heralds 
research. Specially attractive prices. 

ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 


THs device revolutionizes heating plant attention. 
Maintains exactly the degree you desire day an 
night — saves fuel and many steps—a marvel of con- 


venience. 





Mf NEAPOL/S” 

EAT REGULATOR 

is entirely automatic at all times. Works perfectly 

with any kind of heating plant burning coal or 

r gas. Sold by the heating trade everywhere. Guar- 
anteed satisfactory. Write for booklet. 

































ll MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. Pee . 7 
4 2745 Fourth Av. So. Minneapolis, Minn. USTICANA ware is very attractive, es- F « O 
pecially the various size bowls. It is a Keep the lies ut 
deep cream pottery with border and centre 
decoration of conventional flowers in bright lec ” 
: Rate e ES colors. 8” bowls are priced at 65 cents, 10” i BULL-DOG 
bowls at 85 cents, and 12” at $1.35. [293] C ment 
. e a are a a 
. Stucco Houses Beautified! Adjusters 
Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or NOVELTY that would make a suitable 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as present for a man is a round pewter ink- make it un- 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. stand on a broad base with ample place for necessary 
: i M ro 2 “ ad ” Ad ay 
TRUS-CON Stone-Tex | | Pat, | nal penta amy cor ioordr | | eee to. touch 
- 7e ynal decora- Jf . a 
! isa liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, ti A several inkstands > eae your screens when opening and closing 
| ——. oaneente and stucco. Not: a paint, is does not 10ns. . mong Ta i - sta cs, a very out-swung casements. Mav be easilv 
crack or peel o! t teg t of t ll, P active 4 . ~ > 2 “s “17 
preventing discoloration and staining sic hinerabat attractive one was carried out with a black installed in old as well as new build- 
Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color background decorated with golf clubs, balls, . Write for details 
Card and information—free. etc The price is $6 [294] ings. SS. 
The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. — . ‘ 
Waterproofings — Dampproofings—Technical Paints 3 S. Clinton Street Chicago, Il. 
USE COUPON (PAGE 258) FOR SHOPPING GUIDE INQUIRIES 
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Buy Your Greenhouse 
Ready-Cut! 


Wholesale prices. Comes glazed, in sections. 
“Easybilt.” Erect it yourself. Any size. Highest 
grade materials supplied complete. 
Shipped promptly anywhere. Send for our Green- 
house and Hot Bed Sash Booklet. FREE. Write 


NOW! 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. “i 5' 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back = lowa 














Use This Chest FREE 


Moth- 
Proof 
Cedar 
Chest 
Sent on 
Free Trial 
For Xmas 


Famous Piedmont Red Cedar 
Chest. Your choice of 90 stylesand designs 
sent on 15 days’ free trial. We pay the freight. 
A Piedmont protects furs, woolens and plumes 
from moths, mice,dustand damp. Distinctly 
beautiful. Needed in every home. Lasts for generations. 
Finest Xmas, wedding or birthday gift at great saving. Write 
today for our great catalog and reduced prices—all postpaid free to you. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 78 Statesville, N.C. 





Big $2. 50 Offer—K EITH’S 


The magazine for Home- 
builders, the recognized au- 
thority on planning, building 
and decorating Artistic 
Homes. 

; Each number contains 7 to 
| 10 PLANS by leading archi- 
tects. Subscription $2.50. 
== On all news-stands 25c copy. 
‘Twelve big house building numbers and your choice of 
KEITH’S Dollar Plan Books 
175 Plans estg: below $6000. 
125 “over $6000. 
p15 ° “4 $4000. 100 “ Cement and Brick. 
15 “ Ld “ $5000. 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats. 
KEITH'S, 978 Metropolitan Bank Bldg., Mi polis, Minn. 










130 Plans of Bungalows 
104 Plans estg. below $3000. 














SALAD SECRETS 


100 recipes.” Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat- 
less recipes 15e. 50 Sandwich recipes 15c. All three 30c. 
B. N. BRIGGS, 456 Fourth Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


Branch School, Chattanooga, Tenn. Opens Sept. 12th 
Frank Aivan Parsons, Pres. Address Chattanooga University 
Interior Decoration, Costume Design 
Poster Advertising, Drawing, Painting 
Normal Training, Etc. 

Susan F. Bissell, Sec’y 2239 Broadway, New York 























AINTED trays are rapidly taking the place 

of silver as they are so much easier to keep 
clean and when well done are exceedingly 
handsome. One 22-inch oval metal tray 
has a perforated rim and is exquisitely painted 
in fruit and flowers. A panel in the Metro- 
politan Museum has been copied and the re- 
sult is very beautiful, closely resembling a 
real old painting. A coat of varnish is used 
to protect the painting, and the tray when 
not in use would be a very handsome orna- 
ment. The price is $20. [295] 


OBBY HORSE checkers is a new game 
just out. It is based on the game of 
checkers, and played with red, white and 
black ‘‘Hobby Horse” checkers on a regular 
checker board. It is easily played and should 
prove a very popular game. The price is $1. 


[296] 


Now that the season for nuts is near, a set 

consisting of a large dish with six individual 
dishes, large spoon and six nut picks, is very 
useful. A very handsome set shown in a 
specialty shop is designed of hand-beaten 
copper. The dishes are round and the work- 
manship exquisite. The set is hand-made and 
the large spoon beautifully hand-wrought in 
novel design. [297] 


AN exclusive specialty shop is showing 

dainty, little, round, glass bureau boxes 
or trays about four inches in diameter. They 
are very shallow and would be convenient for 
pins or hairpins. Flowers are scattered over 
the top and the best part is that these little 
boxes may be ordered decorated in any color 


for $1. [298] 


FLASH your colors and be _ patriotic! 

Many of our boys and young men will en- 
joy wearing a flag light button. The button 
has “Old Glory” on it, and is to be inserted 
in lapel buttonhole. To it is attached a cord 
and a small electric battery hidden in a 
pocket. By pressing a contact the flag but- 
ton is illuminated. Instructions come with 
the outfit. Price $1. [299] 


SMALL box of Parker Ink Tablets will 

prove a great convenience to our soldier 
boys. All that is necessary is to drop one 
small tablet in a little water and your ink is all 
ready. There are a number of the tablets in 
one small box so they will last for some time. 
The box costs only ten cents. [300] 
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__§, POTERY 


‘end for our illustrated ~ 

catalogue of Flower Pots, 
Boxes.Vases, Benches, Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
otherArtistic Pieces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration. 


Gatoway TERRAC ITA ©. 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 





ii you 
intend 
to build 
and wish 
youruew 
home to 

© ex- 
pressive 
ofyour 
own indi. 
a viduality 
and _ dif- 











ferent from the common-place, you will be i my 
in regardto special sketches and in the two publications described here. 
**Colonial Houses’’ containing floor plans, perspectives, descriptions and 
estimates, in that ever-pleasing-style. Price by express prepaid, $2. 
“STUCCO HOUSES” containing perspectives and 1-8/’ scale floorplans, show- 
ing designs suitable for this imperishable construction. Price by express pre- 
paid, $5. In ordering give brief description of your requirements and they 
will have earnest consideration. Plans furnished for the alteration of old 
buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles. 
Address E. S. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 
Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 


AGE'S 


‘eq a ei = HANDY 


TUBES 
A HOUSERKOLD NECESSITY 10¢ 


HESS sara’ LOCKER 


The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. Beau- 
tiful beveled mirror door. Nickel plate 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. Dust 
and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 
Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 
wall or to hang outside. Send for illus- 
trated circular. 


The Recessed Steel HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Blidg., Chicago 
Medicine Cabinet Makers of Steet Furnaces. Free Book at 





- 




















“PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES” 
Enclose your card with a dollar bill — you 
will receive, postpaid, my new 9 x 11 1-2 book 
showing haif-tone cuts of carefully planned 
practical homes, ranging in price from $3000 


to $10,000 which have been built for satisfied 

clients. I have had 25 years’ experience and 

I can help you — pa pent building problems. 
CHAS. USE, Architect 
Passaic, N. J. 








National Bank Bldg. 








COUNTRY A AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A most complete and handsomely 
illustrated book designed to solve 
gone building proposition. 9x12 
nehes. 38 complete designs with 
138 illustrations. 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architec- 
ture. Practical information. Esti- 
mates of cost. Floor plans with 
all dimensions. Special sketches. 


Designs costing $4,000 to $25,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Broadway, New York City 
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Why 
FAB-RIK-O-NA 


Interwovens 


are the best for your walls 


Because they combine beauty, durability, 
economy, and protect the walls. Heavy 
cloth, especially prepared for walls. 
Chinese brocade designs and plain, in a 
wide variety of fast-to-light shades. You 
can make a selection suited to any decora- 
ting scheme for any room. The only way 
to judge of their quality and beauty is to 
Write for FREE samples. We 


will also gladly help you with 
your decorating problems. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
494 Arch Street Bloomfield, N. J. 














y) Every Home Builder 


should have book Modern Dwellings. 
Price $1.00, or with a number of 
blue prints, Price $1.50. Both show a 
number of plans and exterior views of 
Colonial, English, Bungalow and 
other types. 


BARBER & RYNO, Architects 








Knoxville Tennessee 














A Splendid 
Christmas Gift 


Pair Genuine Mahogany Sticks, 44 in. high, 
pair Genuine Bayberry Candles and hand- 
colored 7 Card with charming 
sentiment. $1.00. Money back if you 
wantit. A refined tasteful gift. 

Our Big Gift Book pictures thousands of 
splendid gifts, something to please every- 
body and at right prices. Your list of 
names, and our Big Gift’ Book is all 

ou need. Send for the book Today— 

OW. It’s Free and it’s a great big help. 

THE HOLMES Co. 
359 Elmweod 
Providence Rhode Island 





























CHOICE ANTIQUES Colored glass, Sheraton wing chair, pair of Heppel- 

white dining tables, historical china, curly maple 
highboy, old glass chandelier, 35 panels old scenic wall paper, serpentine 
desk, pier mirror, Lowestoft tureen with boar's head handle, Sunderland 


pitchers, Bennington coffee pot, pink luster tea set. Send for list. 
Mrs. CharlotteE. Page, 96 Atwater Ter., Springfield, Mass. 





Fire Place 


Brass Andirons No. 408 
J 
Fixtures 
Throat Dampers 
Ash Traps 
Basket Grates 
Gas Logs 
Spark Screens 
Fenders. Andirons 
Fire Tools 
Wood Holders 
Coal Hods 


BEAUTIFUL ANDIRONS hundreds Ss ee prices 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO YOUR TOWN 


It is better to buy our brand new, unsoiled articles for the 
hearth, modern designs, excellent material, than try to select from 
necessarily limited assortments, if any, found in local stores. 

Every transaction guaranteed satisfactory 
Ask Dun, Bradstreet, or Your Bank 
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SUNDERLAND BROS. CO.,3°! S2.17thSt, Omahs, Neb 








NCE more we can help the convalescent 

French soldiers if we buy from the 
French Shop. This time they have sent over 
a lot of painted wooden animals made all by 
hand. The legs are movable and one could 
have a regular circus parade with the assort- 
ment of animals they have made. There 
are camels, cows, rhinoceroses, goats, donkeys, 
zebras, deer, pigs, mountain goats, dogs, 
giraffes, bears, tigers, lions, horses and drome- 
daries. They cost only 35 cents each. [301] 


A PEDOMETER will prove an interesting 

accessory for our soldier boys when they 
go on long hikes. They come in nickel or gun 
metal with a hinged back and strong snap to 
catch to trouser band, and register accurately 
the distance walked. It is easy to adjust 
them to any step. The r1oo-mile register 
costs $3. [302] 


A FIRE screen will keep the sparks from fly- 

ing and burning holes in rugs or carpet in 
the cool days of early Fall when an open fire 
is so cheerful and often so necessary. Four- 
fold, fine-wire mesh screens stained black come 
in 26” size for $4.95, and 30” size for $6.50. 
They are strong and well made and should last 
for years. [303] 


SMALL compact handy sewing set for 

military use is very popular. The khaki 
colored round tin case 2}” high contains two 
spools of cotton, pins, self-threading needles, 
and a thimble, and may be tucked in any 
corner of a kit entirely out of the way. It 
costs 25 cents. [304] 


ANDWICH shapers come in sets of four 

strong tin cutters, in heart, diamond, club 
and spade. Packed in an attractive flowered 
box the set is 70 cents. From this same firm 
comes a “Jerry” hat brush made particularly 
to fit the brim of a man’s hat. The bristles 
are 2 inches long and the handle hand 
painted. This little brush is a cheerful and 
always ready valet. It costs $2.50. [305] 


NEW idea that will appeal to every traveler 
is a shoe bag that takes up a minimum 
amount of space in a trunk. It will turn cor- 
ners, has eight compartments (each one will 
hold a pair of shoes) and a pocket for shoe 
accessories. When you stay over night it 
hangs up by its Japanese ring so you know 
where your shoes are. The material is cretonne 
and the price 60 cents. [306] 


USE COUPON (PAGE 258) FOR SHOPPING GUIDE INQUIRIES 
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ST. JOHN 
AND THE 


LAMB 


By 


MURILLO 
in the 
National * Gallery 
London 


Beautiful repro- 
——————— duction in color 
made by the collotype process, 19 in. high by 14} in. 
wide, price $7.50. Framed in gilt from $10.00 up. 
Catalog on request. Published by 

FOSTER BROS., 4 Park Square 


Boston, Mass. 














CASEMENT WINDOWS 


are the most artistic windows 
made. They will stay where you 
want them if you use 


Wilkins Casement Adjusters 


use with screens. 
Write for description and prices 


GEORGE LESTER WILKINS, 7071 No. Clark St., Chicago, I. 




















Farloe Cedar Chests 
Sent on 3O Days’ Free Trial 


.. 40 YEARS EXPERIENC 4 

Enormous factory output makes prices a New 
artistic designs now ready. gsi s cedar chest until you 
get our money-sa prices. Send for catalog now. 
Farley & Mfg. Co., Dept. D10, Dubuque, fa. 

















SUN ROOM FIGURES 


in FAIENCE 
FOUNTAINS, TILES AND POTTERY 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 
CINCINNATI OHIO 

















WONDER-AAIST 


KEEPS FURNITURE LOOKING LIKE NEW 


At All Furniture and 
Hardware Stores 


SPRAY ON 
RUB DRY 
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Interiors 


FHE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Furniture Fabrics Floor Coverings 
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NEW YORK 
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Talks With 


ERE are two photographs that show the two sides and the 
front of THE House Beautirut Prize House that is being 
built in Arlington, a suburb of Boston. You can’t see much of 
the front because a magnificent horse-chestnut tree is so close 
to the house wall that when you look out through the casement 
windows of the living-room into the green layers of cool shade, 
you feel as though you were up in the tree—without the awful 
necessity of having to get down again. We went through this 
house the other day; the plastering was finished, part of the 
trim was in, the rest of it—mantel, bookcase, corner cupboard— 
lay in neat piles like a picture-puzzle for a giant, and we felt the 
way we always do when we go into a new house that is nearly 
ready to be lived in—we wanted to start right out and choose 
wall papers and curtains and covering for chairs, and to begin 
to draw little plans of the rooms with our old furniture—and the 
new furniture we hoped to buy—put in the spots where they would 
best fit and look best. We went away with a mild envy in our 
heart of the happiness that the lady who is building the house 
is going to have. 
Home-making is surely a deep instinct. With some women, it 
is so strong that they make a hotel bedroom look home-like 
before they have been in it ten minutes. Such women would 


Our Readers 


make a house into a home no matter how short they knew their 
stay to be—like the woman who wrote us the following letter: 


aN “ec . 
“Deu Editar: PRESIDIO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


“| would have answered your letter much sooner—indeed | had 
visions of a picture of my house in your magazine—but the day your 
letter arrived we received orders to move, and dismantled our ‘jitney’ 
house in a hurry. I don’t know why we call them ‘jitney houses’. in 
the army unless because every time that we build we are ordered away 
and so they are never where we want them. The name originated in 
the officers’ quarters at El Paso. 

“Our house had rough gray walls of plaster, gray fireplaces of cement 
brick, old blue rugs that we had had made in China, old blue and old 
rose cretonnes that I found in an English shop in Tientsin, and under 
curtains of cheap old rose Japanese silk that gave the house a uniform 
appearance from the outside and a soft light at night, and also shed the 
dust in this land of shifting sands. 

“| planted apple trees and peach and plum trees at the back of the 
house and climbing roses at the casement windows, four nut trees and 
a row of what some army children called “Christmas trees,” to shut off 
the only other house on that hill; two border beds of peonies and Shasta 
daisies leading up the front path; built a stone wall of native rocks;— 
then we were ordered away.” 

But wherever she was ordered to, she’ll make a home. 
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When we asked the photographer how he got 


Photograph by Frank Cousins 
Charm is a queer thing. What it consists of, no one ever finds out—entirely. 
the charm into this picture, he said that he hadn’t had anything to do with it—it had just happened, the conditions were right. 
And so he was able to photograph the soft air of summer, moving with the patches of sunlight across the grass, under the trees, 
Can you see them stir? 


and through the open windows, stirring the lace curtains as it entered. 
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WILLIAM AND MARY, QUEEN ANNE AND EARLY GEORGIAN FURNITURE 


By 


Oh, what’s the rhyme to porringer? 
Ken ye the rhyme to porringerr 
King James he had a daughter fair, 
And he gave the Prince of Orange her. 


LL of which is quite true for Mother Goose is full of history 

and truth if you will but look for them. In 1688 James 
the Second, last of the Stuarts, fled to France to the welcoming 
protection of his most Catholic Majesty, Louis the Fourteenth, 
and Protestant William and Mary came over from Holland to 
reform and remake English political history, and, incidentally, 
to introduce the furniture that would naturally be the proper 
background for a Dutch king and a Dutch court. Minor Con- 
tinental forces had been felt before; France and Spain had in- 
fluenced the Restoration days; but from the advent of the House 
of Orange, cabinet making in England was not only modified; 
it definitely and distinctly changed, progressing along the 
Dutch lines until, in the middle of the eighteenth century, it 
received its highest development under the personal interpre- 
tation of Chippendale. Queen Elizabeth’s walnut groves were 
at ripe maturity, and, while the value 
of mahogany was discovered in the 
early seventeen hundreds, we must 
think of walnut alone as the furniture 
expression of the reign of William and 
Mary, and walnut principally for Queen 
Anne’s time. “I like our old walnut- 
tree furniture as well as mahogany,” 
writes Horace Walpole about 1750, 
evidently regarding it as an established 
antique even then. Those of you who 
know walnut merely as the symbol of 
the Victorian era would never recognize 
its mellow charms as belonging to the 
same family. I am showing you this 
William and Mary chest—“tallboy” 
if you like the English term better— 
to prove my point. Although the 
body-shape is still rectangular, it has 
lost the Jacobean heaviness; the in- 
verted trumpet legs and bun feet are 
far lighter in effect than the bulbous 
posts of the refectory tables, and 
instead of massive carvings it-is em- 
bellished with the most delicate “ sea- 
weed’”’ marquetry you can imagine; 
subtle browns on glowing ambers, and 
rubbed into the “patine”’ that only a 
beautiful piece of wood, time and the 
constant polishing of loving house- 
wifery can produce. In shape, with its 
rectangular carcass and flat top—the 
broken arch did not appear until some 
years later—it is full William and 
Mary, but I fancy that it just edges on 


Hills, Mass. 





William and Mary high-chest. 
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Ken ye how he requited him? 
Ken ye how he requited him? 
The lad has into England come, 
And ta’en the crown in spite of him! 


Queen Anne for the handles are no longer the “tear-drop” 
pendants, but the “willow’’ brasses cut to a delicacy and 
fineness of pattern that befits the inlay. From Wales it came, 
and, to go back to Mother Goose, | wonder if Taffy ever 
hid his thievings in such a gorgeous chest as this? 

The little knee-hole desk that follows is even more elaborately 
inlaid—‘ seaweed’’ marquetry, too—for the sides, the top, the 
recess and even the bracket feet are adorned as well as the 
drawer-fronts. It is altogether a very rare piece, one of the 
treasures of the Metropolitan Museum, for these knee-hole 
desks are valuable enough without this intricacy of design, and 
with it, almost priceless. The handles are the early “drop” 
pendants, and Hogarth in his “Industry and Idleness’’ series 
shows a similar piece with just such brasses, the property, 
apparently, of the worthy ’prentice now risen to be a London 
Alderman. | am sure that nowadays 
we would have to be very, very virtuous 
and extremely industrious to own such 
a desk, for the last one that | heard 
of—a block-front—sold for over five 
thousand dollars. 

The tall clock—Tompion’s, perhaps 
—preserves in its straight outlines and 
flat surfaces the proper background for 
the “flower and foliage’? marquetry 
that adorns it, a design less common 
than the “seaweed” pattern, but still 
a well-known decoration of William 
and Mary’s reign. 

However, the marquetry of the next 
piece, a Queen- Anne secretary, or 
“scrutore”’ as Steele would have called 
it, shows a decided: change, and a 
great resemblance to the lacquer or 
Japanned effects in vogue then. This 
inlay with its Chinese figures, its para- 
sols, flying cranes and bamboos, is a 
very clear and direct expression of the 
Dutch influence, Holland for many 
years having assimilated Oriental dec- 
oration by reason of its vast Eastern 
trade. But popular as marquetry was, 
| am not sure but that it was out- 
rivalled by the prevalent taste for 
“ Japanned” work. That lacquer cabi- 
nets were known during the Restora- 
tion period we learn from Evelyn’s 
diary when he speaks of the marvellous 
chests brought over by the Portuguese 
ambassador, and later, in William and 


The seaweed marquetry 
is beautiful and the patins of the whole piece a mellow 
glow. From the collection of Mrs. Albert Carr, Wellesley 
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Mary’s reign, in those days of “bubble” 
investments, certain stock-jobbers formed 
the “Royal Academies Company” which 
advertised to teach, among other accom- 
plishments, “ japanning and the art of play- 
ing the theorbo.” Indeed, it even became 
an amusement of amateurs, and fine ladies 
beguiled the heavy hours not devoted to play 
to its accomplishment. Mirrors, chairs, 
table-tops, everything that could be so deco- 
rated was 
adorned 
with lac- 
quer, and 
certainly 
it has the 
merit of 
growing 
lovelier as 
the tender 
hand of 
time pol- 
ishes it. 

I wish 
that you 
could see 
more 
clearly 
the Ori- 
ental fig- 
ures of 
‘““pie- 





Metropolitan Museum. 


William and 
Mary Marquetry 
Clock in “flower 
and foliage” design. 





Lacquered Queen Anne Secretary. Ob- 
serve the true Oriental feeling of the lac- 
quer design. 


this lacquered 
crust” table: the horse- 
men, the little, distant 
villages and faraway pagodas, all goldeny-yellow against a 
rich, dark brown with a faint, greenish glow that many years 
have given it. Again | want to remark the value of this early 
eighteenth century piece; a “ piecrust” table with such a lovely 
carved base would be blessing enough for any collector to 
possess, and adding lacquer in this case isn’t like the supreme 





In Hogarth’s pic- 
tures, ‘that rich mine 
of character and cir- 
cumstance,” we have 
a graphic chronicle 
of the Eighteenth 
Century. This is the 
“ Breakfast Scene” 
from ‘Marriage a la 
Mode.” 





silliness of paint- 
ing the lily; it is 
merely the tan- 
gible symbol 
that heaven is 
not so far from 
the earth after 
all. 

By this time 
the sturdy refec- 
tory table had 
been discarded, 
for the ag2of the 
graceful “cyma” 
curve—Hogarth’s line of beauty—had come, 
though the gate-leg type, first made during _ 
the Protectorate, must still have been some- 











Metropolitan Museum. 


The glass in two sections 1s 
typical of the time. 


October 1917 


what in use since we frequently find ones of walnut.- But the 
usual dining-table was of long, oval shape with bandy legs and 
Dutch feet, and the vogue of the small table was increasing 
every day, for it was a part of what the “Spectator”’ calls a “tea 
equipage,”’ a most important detail of domestic life then. Milla- 
ment, the charming heroine of Congreve’s “ Way of the World,” 
is permitted a tea-table “but with the proviso that you exceed 
not your province but restrain yourself to native and simple’ 
tea-table drinks, as tea, chocolate and coffee: as likewise the 
genuine and authorized tea-table talk—such as mending fask- 
ions, spoiling reputations, railing at absent friends, and so forth.”’ 
What an amiable picture of eight- 
eenth century feminine felicity the 
author draws! 

Another reason for the popularity 
of the small table was the constant 
card-playing: loo, basset, quinze, 
vingt-un, “Whisk” and a score of 
others—you remember Beatrix Es- 
mond’s boast that she could play 
“twenty-three games on the cards,” 
don’t your—occupied the time of 
the beau monde, and gaming 
yielded in popularity to no other 
amusement, not even the passion for 
china-collecting. Of the two small 
tables illustrated here, the taller, 
with the octagonal top, was prob- 
ably a light-stand—one played cards 
by the glow of candles then—while 
the other, lower and rimmed, was 
no doubt part of the “tea-equipage.”’ 
Notice, please, the similarity of the 
base of the light-stand to that of the table in Hogarth’s 
“Breakfast Scene.” 

Before | go to my chairs, my many chairs because | believe 
that by showing them to you | can better reveal furniture devel- 
opment than by any other method, will you devote just a mo- 
ment to the Queen Anne mirror? Glasses had become increas- 
ingly plentiful since the re-establishment of the factories by the 








Metropolitan 21fuseum. 
Lacquered tripod table with 


piecrust rim; early eighteenth 
century. 
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But you can see why walnut was a necessary 




















Duke of Buckingham, and this particular 
mirror, while a rare type on account of its wood for the expression of these chairs; more 
glass rim set in metal, is the precise shape adaptable than oak, it did not chip but lent 
of the mirrors in vogue at the time. Fre- itself easily to the bending curves of the 
quently the frame was lacquered, but | cabriole leg and the spoon back. 
imagine that for the most part simply a The lacquer chair is fully Queen Anne, and 
piece of fine-grained walnut was used, or, its delicately modulated lines and “Japanned”’ 
eee + possibly pattern 
mahog- | carry out =| 
any, for | the Orien- 
the latter tal feeling 
| wood was of the age. 
| intro- As a fur- 
duced late ther merit 
in Anne’s of these 
reign early 
though Dutch 
not of styles it 
great pop- is to be 
ularity noted and 
until1720. | commend- 
— —— Almost | ed that '—— 
ieee sree: invariably iMeusiien PRB R oT their backs Metropo! tan Mu sags | 
Iwo early eighteenth century stands. a) An elaborately inlaid “knee-hole”’ desk 
The octagonal top of the first is lac- the glass Early type William and Mary chair, were the —an almost priceless treasure of the 
quered; the second shows the “dish” edge. Was 1MNn reminiscent of the Restoration type. first to Museum. 
two sec- show any 


tions, the upper overlapping the lower, and | have often seen 
this upper part beautifully cut in some formal design. 

And now for my revealing chairs. The first with its carved 
and crested back and slightly bending legs is so reminiscent of 
the Restoration type that it seems only fair to call it a transi- 
tion piece, but the two next show the thorough-going Dutch 
influence in their curving splats, cabriole legs and richness of 
decoration and gilt. Some authority or other has tried to draw 
a comparison between the fat, round, goodnatured-looking 
Dutchman and these bandy leg chairs that are all curves. As 
for myself, | cannot see the force of the analogy for to me they 
are both gracious and graceful, lovely museum 
pieces that really do live in a museum, the 
Metropolitan, and, if your tastes are anything 
like mine, you have already become a staunch 
“Williamite”’ as the old plays put it. Dating 
them with absolute precision is a little more 
difficult; they have all the characteristics but 
the stretcher of the earlier type, but whether 























they are lucky pair 
late Wil- for pairs | 
liam and are hard 
Mary or to get, 
early were prob- | 
Queen ably the | 
Anne does work of 
not great- some 
ly matter country 
for not a | cabinet- 
very wide | maker 
space of | who had 
years— | areal feel- 
1688 to | ing for his 
1702—in- | trade, and 
tervened, seca aout neion + who cut 
and, after Above, lacquered Queen Anne chair. these deli- 
aft farms Toe Dae eae cored tt cata bicda 
ture tran- At either side, late William and Mary with a 
sitions are chairs; so late, indeed, that they have qua int 
quite the feeling of the early Queen Anne 
apt to be ives. aon d 
grad ual. : Metropolitan Museum charming 


consideration of a human being’s. The rest of the chairs are, 
with the exception of the Windsor arm-chair, American, and a 
very interesting theory has been presented about the Dutch 
type in this country. It is claimed that, since the first colonists 
had an early seventeenth century contact with Holland, the 
Dutch style was developed earlier here than in the mother- 
country. | give the theory for what it is worth, but certainly 
these chairs that | am showing you are of an early type, and 
were all found in New England. The arm-chair is a particularly 
fine piece; the proportions of the back being unusually good, and 
the Jacobean turning of the base and the long, sweeping Spanish 
feet are especially admirable. The side-chair 
—) isa kind more usually met with, and, while 
| it keeps the Dutch splat and foot, shows no 
trace of the curving bandy leg. 

In the second group the middle chair is 
decidedly the oldest; its base, you will notice, 
has, like the arm-chair the Jacobean turning 
and the Spanish foot. The other chairs, a 
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art. Usually these chairs were expressed in the native woods: 
birch, maple and cherry, and sometimes, where it wouldn’t be 
noticed, New England thrift used pine. 

There is such a pretty story connected with the creation of 
Windsor chairs that | am taking the chance of your never hav- 
ing heard it, and telling it to you here and now. 

It seems that, in the early eighteenth century, George the Sec- 
ond while walking in the forest of Windsor with his beloved 
consort, Queen Caroline, stopped at a peasant’s house to ask for 
a drink of water, saw this rustic chair and admired it so much 
that he ordered a set made and christened the style after the 
forest. Maybe the story is apocryphal; anyhow it is pleasant. 
The English type of Windsor usually had a pierced central 
splat, and | have never seen an American chair thus made. 

Another chair of the early seventeen hundreds was the Wing 
Chair—occasionally it is called a “grandfather’s chair’’—built 
with sheltering sides and back to protect the sitter from undue 
drafts. by the chimney-corner. In Queen Anne’s time the 
simple Dutch feet, frequently finishing the back legs as well as 
the front, were used; and, later, cabinet-makers developed this 
type-in many styles and interpretations of their own. We 
find this same Dutch foot on day-beds or “chaise-longues,” 
the caned effect still being kept, and, while these are rare, they 
are by no means so hard to find as the early eighteenth century 

_beds of which | could not get a single example to show you. 
That canopies were for the most part straight in frame like the 
Elizabethan style, though not so heavy, you.can tell by looking 
at old engravings; Hogarth shows this excellently. The posts 
were tall, and frequently covered—“strained”’ | believe was the 
word—with the same rich material that made up the canopy. 
The chests or “tallboys” that in William and Mary’s day had 
been supported by inverted trumpet-legs and stretchers, in the 
later reigns had changed to the bandy-leg; and the top, at first 
flat, and sometimes concealing a secret drawer, later developed 
into the broken arch cornice. Usually they were accompanied 
by the little attendant “lowboy” as a dressing-table. These 
were as often seen in America as in England, and lacquer was 
much used also in this country, but marquetry, it would ap- 
pear, was much less common, probably on account of the diffi- 
culty of the workmanship, for it was not until the middle of the 
eighteenth century that America perfected her cabinet-making. 
Brasses, after the “tear-drop” pendant was abandoned, were 
usually the “willow” pattern, often intricately worked and 
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engraved, and most beautiful in effect. One set that | saw on 
a miniature chest showed a blending in the design of a crown 
and the fleur-de-lis of France, for it wasn’t until the early nine- 
teenth century, was it, that England resigned her claims over 
that country as one of her “royal provinces’’? 

Furniture must have been expensive in these days for Far- 
quahar makes one of his characters, Sir Harry Wildair, say, 
“Madam, a hundred guineas will buy you a rich escritoire for 
your billets-doux,” and perhaps if | quote a little from “Sir 
Charles Grandison” | can make you see some of the lavish rich- 
ness of the times. “The room is elegantly furnished. It is 
hung with a light green velvet, delicately ornamented; the chairs 
of the same; the frames of them gilt; as is the frame of a noble 
cabinet in it’—doubtless the reflection of Continental taste— 
‘“““My mother’s, my dearest life,’ whispered he. ‘It will always 
be fashionable; and you, I know, will value it on her account.’”’ 
Later, the grateful Harriet, “the flower of the British world,” 
records, “The best bed-chamber, adjoining, is hung with fine 
tapestry. The bed is of crimson velvet, lined with white silk; 
chairs and curtains of the same.’”’ All thanks to the worthy, 
the meticulous-minded Richardson who preserved this knowl- 
edge to us! 

But how shall | sum up for you this period that | have been 
describing, this period of walnut, shall we call it, from the Revo- 
lution of 1688 to the complete domination of Chippendale and 
mahogany in 1754? The accession of William and Mary to 
the throne had fixed England in a political prosperity that the 
sure guidance of Robert Walpole later made only firmer. It 
was an age of wealth and security; French workmen had poured 
into the country after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes and 
lent their aid to the establishment of manufacturing interests. 
Mary, a most domestic woman and fond of needlework herself, 
encouraged these Spitalfield workers, and fine embroidery be- 
came an occupation of the court. It is said, too, that she 
started the craze for china-collecting that so dominated the eight- 
eenth century, and you have only to look at the mantel in the 
Hogarth engraving crowded with figures and images and little 
heathen gods to realize how loyally her subjects followed her 
lead. Anne, as virtuously domestic as her sister and as unpre- 
tending as the wayside flower that bears the name of her lace, 
had no personality to lend to the development of English art; 
George the First was too much interested in Hanover; George 

(Continued on page 318) 























The chairs at either side are Windsor chairs; the legend goes that George the Second 
discovered this type and gave it its name. From the collection of Mrs. Carleton, Hanover. 
Three early eighteenth century side-chairs. The middle chair in the Spanish feet and 
turning of the base hints at an earlier influence. From the collection of Mrs. Carleton of 


Hanover. 








THE SPIRIiF OF SPAIN 


Spanish Domestic Architecture in America—lts Beautiful Possibilities 


By HELEN DEAN BOGAN 
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real breath out of Old Spain. The honor of the 





This is a new house, in spite of its air of having 
been on this mountain ridge at Santa Barbara as 
long as the old olive orchard which adjoins it—a 





E who wishes to build a Spanish 

house, and there are many sec- 
tions of our country in which a 
Spanish type of house is the most 
beautiful, fitting, comfortable, and 
economical that could possibly be put 
up, must keep before him one single 
purpose and hope—that the spirit of 
Spain may breathe the breath of life 
through his pile of building stuff. 
This is not an easy task, for the spirit 
of Spain is as intangible as the spirit 
of poetry. Precisely what form of 
tile and adobe and grill work, what 
planting, what studied carelessness, 
will best embody the spirit of those 
laughter-loving, soil-loving children of 
the sun? He whose house is an able 
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achievement belongs to the owner, Mrs. Norman 
Cutter, and to the architect, Mr.C. M. Winslow. 





good taste. Much worse, however, are 
the atrocities which affectation daily 
perpetrates in its so-called “ Mission” 
style. It isa wave which will, we hope, 
soon have expended itself. Top heavy 
mission towers, uncalled-for mission 
bells, grotesque spouts, a preponder- 
ance of tiled roof, badly proportioned 
collonades, and impossible patios— 
one or more of these excrescences are 
tacked on to any sort of structure in 
the delusion, apparently, that they 
are giving the agglomeration a “ Span- 
ish’ effect. Against them we cannot in- 
veigh too heavily. They are the trump- 
ery expressions of a dilettante craving 
after something unusual and bizarre. 

If you wish a Spanish house, be 
sure first of all that the climate and 








answer to that question is to be 
thanked for an achievement of artis- 
tic merit, and for a noteworthy 
contribution to American domestic archi- 
tecture. 

Foremost and most emphatically, the 
builder’s interest in the matter must be 
real and sincere. Affectation, a love of 
display, and a desire to follow a fad, have 
never yet produced anything worth while 
in the world of art. Thus certain Spanish 


The wall sun dial deserves particular notice. 


houses, although creditable in many re- 
spects, are failures, because the builder has 
been instigated, not by the love of the 
Spanish spirit, but by a leaning after 
“something different,” or by the desire 
to give substantial proof of a more sub- 
stantial bank account. This type of con- 
struction cannot claim the sanction of 
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surroundings are suitable, that the 

sun is warm and the skies bright, 
that nature is mellow and fruitful, and 
then go into the matter whole-heartedly 
and incorporate real Spanish traditions 
into your building, not Americanized imi- 
tations of them. Tile is of course almost a 
sine qua non, both on the roof and on the 
floor—in both cases as practical as it is 
artistic—in contrast to the pale or light- 
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Two interior views of Mrs. Cutter’s house are shown on this page. 
admirable stone fireplace and the plaster seat beside it. 


natural colored cement. 


colored adobe of the rest of the house. 
Grilled windows and projecting water 
spouts may seem an oddity in a country 
given over to woman suffrage and under- 
ground plumbing, but they are so integral 
a part of the Spanish tradition that we 
cannot do without them. 

Let there be no set and studied plant- 


ing in a long approach to the house, as is 
the American way. In Spanish cities 
there is generally no approach at all— 
the houses front directly on the street. 
They are sometimes four or five stories 
high, and are built around a sunny, 
flowering patio, which opens to the street 
through an iron gate and becomes as 


In this view of the hall, we see the 
Inside and out, the house is plastered with 
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As though to remind us that the house, as all good houses should, owes its charm, not to man alone, but to 
the combined forces of man and nature, a door swings wide open to the glory of the Santa Inez Mountains. 
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much a part of the house as our own 
halls. Around the patio run corridors 
and balconies, with rooms leading from 
them. These charming patios, easily 
glimpsed by the passerby, are veritable 
oases in what would otherwise be the 
unrelieved tedium of a city block, and 
no traveller in Seville’ can ever forget 
the bewitching intimacy they promise, 
and which the exquisitely wrought iron 
reja keeps them so sedulously from ful- 
filling. But where more space offers, 
Spanish houses are often low and spread- 
ing. Many times they are only one story 
high, built around three sides of a square - 
commodious enough to provide for a sur- 
prisingly large number of good-sized 
rooms. When this structure faces the 
street, it forms a large quadrangle in 
front which may, | suppose, be termed 
an approach. But the planting is usu- 
ally of a clambering, natural sort, sug- 
gestive of a naive artlessness rather than 
of the unimpeachable hand of a land- 
scape architect. 

Sometimes the whole. house is turned 
right about. face with this open patio in 
the rear. Here is a problem for the 
architect, for as there is no back to the 
house at all, the whole house must be 
constantly on its best behavior. If the 
patio is to be used as an outdoor parlor, 
where can the kitchen with its inevitable 
noises and odors be concealed? One 
architect solyes the problem by incar- 
cerating it between the drawing-room 
and dining-room, tucked away so skill- 
fully that a guest might almost believe 
that he was being fed by the ravens. 
Sometimes, in smaller houses, the patio 
is done away with entirely, with what 
used to be a patio turned into a large 
living-hall, with the bedrooms opening 
from balconies upstairs. But whatever 
style one chooses, it must be moulded 
into that guilelessness, that lack of affec- 
tation, that closeness to the soil, that is 
the veritable spirit of Spain. 

A real breath out of old Spain—that is 
what Mrs. Norman Cutter, and her archi- 
tect, Mr. C. M. Winslow, have so suc- 
cessfully achieved in Mrs. Cutter’s house 
on Mission Ridge, Santa Barbara. Its 
setting, like that of the Riviera, could not 
be more beautiful. Below, in the dis- 
tance, stretches the bluest of California 
seas. Immediately at the back rise “ pine- 
shouldered, oak-ridged’’ mountains. The 
place, a high shoulder of ground with a 
ravine running through it, is over six 
acres in extent. On it, only native Cali- 
fornia growth has been allowed, as the 
most fitting foreground to this wide and 
distinctive view. This is the feature of 
the place. The old olive orchard, which 
formerly belonged to the old Franciscan 
Mission, has been joined to the house by 
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“‘Ramona’s” house. 











How like the corridor of ‘‘Ramona’s” house is this one of Mrs. Cutter’s 
house standing beside the path to the olive orchard. 


Compare the picket fence, the low steps and the 
planting with the same in Mrs. Cutter’s house. 


























All of us remember the pathos and beauty of Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
“Ramona.” The picture at the top shows a corridor in ‘‘Ramona’s” home. 


Looking through the porch to the olive garden at Mrs. Cutter’s. The old 
olive orchard which formerly belonged to the old Franciscan Mission. 





























Looking toward the tile-roofed wing of Mrs. Cutter’s house. 


an.avenue of olive trees. North of the 
house, the field, which makes the fore- 
ground of the Santa Inez mountains, ’ 
has never been ploughed or cultivated— 
softened simply by native grasses: bunch 
grass and wild oats and wild flowers. 
Between the house and the street there 
is a hedge of honeysuckle, and leading 
from the gate to the door a border of 
Castilian roses, olive trees, and climbing 
rose vines. It has been worth while to 
particularize about this planting because 
so much of the success of the house is due 
to the informality of its handling. 

One wing of the house has a tiled roof, 
with a quaint balcony running around 
the second story, the other wing has a 
corridor whose colonnade throws lovely 
shadows across the tiled floor. This 
tiling, which is over a hundred years old, 
was found on the place after its purchase 
from the Mission, and in many places 
shows the impress of the bare feet of 
Indians and of various animals who trod 
the “sands of time” with insufficient 
respect. An olive tree, to add further 
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An old Spanish dwelling of the simplest type—full of quaintness and charm. 


proof to the theorem that a Spanish 
dwelling must hold a flavor of the soil, 
is allowed to grow right up through the 
tiling and become a part of the corridor. 
The lovely line of gable connecting the 
two wings is the same as that above one 
of the most beautiful shrines in Mexico, 
and the front doorway is copied from the 
entrance way of a very old building at 
the entrance to a Mexican mine. The 
sun dial is worth particular notice as a 
valuable factor in creating the atmos- 
phere we are seeking, as are the old water 
spouts, the recessed windows and iron 
balcony. 


The house is plastered inside and out 
with cement plaster left in its natural 
greyish white color. These neutral walls 
in the hall are relieved by snatches of 
color—green tile on the floor, persimmon 
colored bowls on a carved shelf, and a 
very old Oriental rug on the wall. The 
stone fireplace and plaster seat beside it 
are admirable. The woodwork here, as 
throughout the house, is waxed redwood. 
Every California decorator knows the 
value of that soft and delightful reddish 
brown. It is always attractive, but in 
the magnificent library of this house it 
may literally be said to have come into 
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its own. For the scale of reddish browns and 
brownish reds that echo the coloring of the 
heavily beamed ceiling, is superb. We find 
them in the glazed tiles on the floor, in the 
Oriental richness of the rugs, and repeated 
again and again in the sumptuous bindings 
that fill the walls of the beautiful room. The 
furniture is simple and in keeping with the 
best Spanish traditions—very fine pieces of 
carved brownish mahogany, swinging braz- 
iers, Mexican hangings. And, as though to 
remind us that the house, as all good houses 
should, owes its charm, not to man alone, 
but to the combined forces of man and 
nature, a door swings wide open to the glory 
of the Santa Inez Mountains. 

But perhaps all this description is un- 
necessary. The illustrations show both the 
past and the present—snatches of old Span- 

ish life in America elbcwing Mrs. Cutter’s 

“new house. And a comparison of these 

pictures may be proof enough how in- 

telligently both Mrs. Cutter and Mr. 

Winslow have caught and incorporated 

the spirit of Spain. 

And, after all, to catch the spirit of 
anything is to catch the thing itself, for 
all things grow from the inside out. The 
trouble with much of our architecture, 
and much of our art of all branches, is 
that we build the other way round, and 
so our Spanish architecture of today 
has degenerated into that unwieldy 
agglomeration of unrelated units called 
“Mission.” 
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The rear of Mrs. Cutter’s house. 


This field, which makes the foreground of the Santa Inez Mountains, has never been ploughed or cultivated—softened simply 
by native grasses: bunch grass and wild oats and wild flowers. 




















A broad iron hearth 
guard with toasted end 
supports that open out 
to hold ladles or other 

















Old Spanish fireplace fittings were rare because 
fireplaces themselves were rare—chimneys in 
Spain being practically unknown except in Cata- 
lonia, and even there they were seldom seen. In 
the rest of Spain, very few palaces had a chimney 
until the eighteenth century. The objects here 
shown: log-rollers, fire-dogs, fire-guards and braz- 
iers are published by the courtesy of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. 











kitchen utensils for even 
now the Spanish meal is 
prepared at the one and 
only fireplace in the house. 
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The fireplace and a corner of the living-room. The paper is a two-toned buff with a broad stripe; the rug 


may be either a plain or two-toned rug with a band border in the deeper tones of the wal! paper. 


In this 


i!lustration are shown three good types of chairs, the Franklin, the Windsor, and the ladder-back. 


THE FURNISHING OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Epitors’ Note.—In the September 
number of the magazine, we showed you the 
exterior and the floor plans of this house, 
Number 1 of the House Beautiful Homes— 
a contemplated series of houses designed es- 
pecially for The House Beautiful—and of 
which working drawings and specifications 
may be purchased from us. Now, from 
month to month, we will show you how Miss 
Flora Mac Donald, a well known interior 
decorator of Boston who believes strongly in 
the possibilities of the small house, would 
furnish the rooms in this house, and she will 
tell you why she makes the selections she 
does. In November, Miss Mac Donald will 
furnish the dining-room and the veranda. 


HE furnishing of this charming small 

house appropriately, and in good 
taste, is a most interesting and worth- 
while problem. 

| find that there quite commonly 
prevails an idea—happily erroneous— 
that an artistically furnished house 
involves great expense. The word 
artistic, to many persons, suggests 
costly furniture, rich fabrics, Oriental 
rugs, expensive pictures with elaborate 
frames, rare pieces of tapestry, em- 
broideries, and other accessories. For 
those whose purse is slender, but whose 
eyes are trained to appreciate beauty 
in its varied forms, it is quite possible 
to make a selection and combination 
from among the simpler and less ex- 
pensive furniture, wall papers, fabrics, 


The Living-Room and the Hall 


By FLORA MAC DONALD 
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The black printed linen for the living-roone—a. ground- 
work of the natural colored linen with a floral design in 
du!l blues, rose and mahogany. 
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rugs, and the many smaller things 
which play a very important part in 
the whole decorative scheme, and to 
create an interior of distinction and 
charm. 

Because of the anticipated years of 
association and service, it is important 
that these selections and combinations 
should be carefully made, if the desire 
for an artistic interior is to be realized. 
To many persons, this may appear to 
be a useless waste of time and energy; 
and they confidently expect, by wan- 
dering about in an aimless way, looking 
at rolls and rolls of wall paper, and end- 
less styles of furniture, rugs and fabrics, 
to accomplish the same result that is 
brought about by an intelligent and 
preconceived scheme of furnishing. 
This haphazard selecting results in 
confusion, and when the articles are 
brought together, the effect is most 
unsatisfactory to say the least. Fur- 
thermore, to prevent delays, the selec- 
tion of furnishings should be made 
while the house is in course of con- 
struction, so that when the painter is 
ready to paint the walls, ceilings and 
woodwork, the colors for them will be 
forthcoming promptly. 

The plans and elevations of this at- 
tractive house remind us of an old New 
England village house with its white 
clapboards, green painted doors and 
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shutters, its brass knock- | 
ers, its veranda, and the 

trellis over which the 
roses climb and bloom. 
To be consistent, the in- 
terior woodwork should 
be white or ivory 
throughout except in the 
service portion (which 
will be considered in a 
later issue). The hand 
rail of the balustrade, 
the newel post, French 
windows, and hall doors 
can be well stained and 
finished a dark rich ma- 
hogany—similar in color 
to the fine old pieces of 
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furniture which have 
deepened and mellowed 
with age and which are 
the joy of every collect- 
or’s heart. 


As we study the style of the house, we 
instinctively turn to the beautiful yet 
simple lines of the furniture of our Puritan 
Alas! the old pieces we long 
for are out of the question in most cases, 
but fortunately there are many reproduc- 
tions of the simpler types which, for this 
particular house, are more appropriate, 
and in selecting these pieces | want to 
show that they may be artistic, as well 


forbears. 


as inexpensive. By this, | do not 
mean to give the impression that 
the selections are to be made from 
the cheapest; that would be poor 
economy in view of the future 
years of constant service. 

Our standard must recognize 
durability, utility, and last but 
not least, beauty. The same 
care and consideration must be 
given to the selection of colors, 
and if we have in mind the expo- 
sure of the rooms, and remember, 
in a general way, that the cooler 
colors are used for the rooms 
facing the south, and the warmer 
colors—yellow, orange, and red in 
their variations—for the rooms 
facing the north, it may prevent 
some serious mistakes. In mak- 
ing selections of color for a single 
room, it must be remembered 
that they should be made with 
reference to the colors of the ad- 
joining rooms. This is particu- 
larly necessary in a small house 
where an effect of size is most 
important, and you will find it 
very interesting to study what 
may be accomplished with line 
and color to add to the apparent 
height and breadth of a room. 

In this article our attention is 
to be focused upon the hall and 
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Opposite the fireplace is an inviting arrangement of a Sheraton sofa and a little table, 
holding a conveniently 


placed lamp. 
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In the hall, oppo- 
site the front door, 
is the place fora low 
boy or a small ma- 
hogany table with 
drawers, over which 
will hang a mirror 
of mahogany with 
touches of gold. 


the living-room; the lat- 
ter, being the largest and 
most important room of 
the house, will determine 
the keynote for the gen- 
eral color scheme of the 
rooms on the lower floor. 
Care must be taken to 
give the appearance of 
size, an effect which may 
be obtained by the use of 
fairly light tones in both 
the hall and the adjoin- 
ing room. We have 
therefore selected a two- 
toned buff paper with 
broad stripes for the 
living-room—an excel- 
lent background for pic- 
tures—and this would be 
admirable for the hall 
also, but, in considera- 
tion of constant wear and 


tear, especially if little folks are to live in 
the house (and we sincerely hope they 
may), we have selected a quaint, old- 
fashioned, foliage paper of the same gen- 
eral tone with touches of gray and soft 
green, and with here and there a vista of 
a distant scene—this gives an idea of 
perspective and adds materially to the 
effect for which we are striving. 

There are so many rugs of excellent 


design and quality of domestic 
manufacture, that it would seem a 
perfectly simple matter to make a 
selection. It will be, if we choose 
those of small, conventional, in- 
conspicuous pattern. For the 
hall, we have found a rug of in- 
teresting weave of the deepest 
shade in the wall paper, a beaver 
or natural shade with band bor- 
ders at each end of gray and sage 
green—this gives breadth—and 
Java cottons, or sun-proof silks, 
in dull gold, for over-draperies 
and pillows. A pair of brass 
candle-sticks, an interesting but 
plain Japanese bowl for flowers 
(which may be picked up in 
most any shop) will supply all the 
color that will be needed to make 
the hall most attractive. The 
flowers, or even a spray of leaves 
and berries, ought never to be 
forgotten, for it is one of the 


many personal touches which 
make, of a house, an attractive 
home. 


Opposite the front door, is the 
place for a low boy or small ma- 
hogany table with drawers, over 
which will hang a mahogany mir- 
ror with some line or touches of 
gold on the decoration. At the 


(Continued on page 310) 
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THE SOCIETY ACCOMPLISHED 
OF “LITTLE IN 
GARDENS ” THE SOUTH 








By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


“| wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once | saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze.” 
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Lake and part of the grounds of ‘‘Reynolda,” the country estate of Mrs. R. J. Reynolds at Winston-Salem, N.C. Sixty thousand daffodil bulbs were 
naturalized around this lake, and in blossoming time the place is thronged with visitors. 
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OUTHERN Little Gardens is a branch 
association of Little Gardens of Phila- 
delphia, with a membership in fifteen 
southern states, all pledged to “plant a 
garden or induce another to do so, that 
the land we love may be a lovely land.” 
The South’s popu- 


and good for food.’ Twelve Thanks- 
givings should be celebrated instead of 
one. That’s a small allowance for our 


manifold blessings of field and garden 
and orchard, or rather all we could have 
if we but take the trouble to have them. 





lation being largely 
rural, Southern Little 
Gardens’ special activ- 
ities are centered 
around beautifying 
and improving the 
farm home and coun- 
try school; planting 
trees along roadsides 
and streets; bird pro- 
tection; better gar- 
dens and more of them, 
with special stress on 
hardy winter gardens; 
increased food pro- 
duction and conserva- 
tion. “No pent up 
Utica’”’ confines their 
aims. In addition, 
they believe in the 
utilization and preser- 
vation of native 
blooming and ever- 
green trees and shrubs: 
magnolias, holly, | udas 
trees, dogwoods, white 
pine, rhododendron, 
flame azaleas, mimo- 
sas, fringe tree, crape 





Formal garden of Mrs. William Reynolds, called the 
appropriate name, as the flowers from this garden are found by sick beds, in hospitals, in the 
hands of the old and forgotten and the stranger in a strange land. 
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“Little Garden of St. Francis,” a most 
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collards, mustard, spinach, beets, celery. 
celeriac, witloof chicory, leeks, onions, 
hot and sweet peppers, okra, carrots, 
turnips, salsify, parsnips, sweet and white 
potatoes, lettuce, radishes, squashes, and 
pumpkins in variety, cucumbers, cress, 
Lima beans, clay peas, 
tomatoes, rhubarb, 
most of the sweet 
herbs, thyme, laven- 
der, sage, mint, hoar- 
hound, catnip, tansy, 
sweet Basil, sweet 
Marjoram, coriander, 
sweet fennel, sweet 
clover,—I don’t know 
myself how many 
there are. Then, of 
course, there are the 
small fruits—straw- 
berries, raspberries, 
dewberries, black- 
berries, figs, grapes— 
besides the fruit trees. 

And all America is 
screaming hysteric- 
ally, “Stop eating!” 
“Eat only to live!” 
I’ll do nothing of the 
sort. | shall do as I’ve 
always done, live to 
eat, just so long as | 
can lean on the garden 
gate and gloat over an 
array like that. All the 
king’s horses and _ all 
the king’s men aren’t going to 





myrtle, black walnuts,—the list 
is endless, and the bare acres 
awaiting development match the 
list. 

Now it may seem a bit out of 
place to stress beauty when the 
nations of the earth are agoniz- 
ing in the maelstrom of a world 
war. Yet the heavier the load, 
the more bitter the sorrow, the 
more overwhelming the loss, the 
greater the need for all the pleas- 
ant, cheerful, béautiful things of 
life. A brass band playing 
“ Dixie” will lift the head when 
the Dead March in Saul will only 
bow it lower in hopeless despair. 
So, while Little Gardens are 
called on to double and quad- 
ruple their food supply, that the 
hungry in other lands may be 
fed, they are also asked to do the 
same with zinnias and marigolds 
and clove pinks and petunias and mi- 
gnonette, that stay-at-homes may forget 
for a passing moment, at least, that they 
are officiating at half the world’s funeral. 

Here in the South, with soil and climate 
that will produce all the year round, a 
new Garden of Eden should grow with 
everything that is “pleasant to the sight 








The colored people are doing their share in reducing the H. C. of L. 
Front yards, side yards, and back ones, are growing the real thing in 
“Cabbage Roses.” 


And of course it.is trouble, but then 
so is everything, the only difference being 
that some trouble pays and some doesn’t, 
—and this does. 

Down in my garden right this minute 
are thirty-five vegetables: asparagus, 
early and late peas, beans and corn, 
cabbage, early and late, kohlrabi, kale, 


snatch me away from the old- 
time Southern breakfast of red 
raspberries and cream—cream so 
thick it can be held up on a fork 
like a battercake—fried chicken, 
creamed potatoes, corn fritters, 
broiled tomatoes, waffles, and 
strawberry. preserves, and two 
cups of coffee and pleasant people 
to talk to, and mocking birds 
singing all over the place. Why 
shouldn’t one enjoy one’s bles- 
sings, and with grateful heart 
praise the Giver? If the time 
ever comes when there is real 
need to do without that the 
wants of others may be supplied, 
it will be done cheerfully, but 
useless self-sacrifice is utter 
nonsense. 

So the members of Southern 
Little Gardens intend to eat and 
plan and talk and write and work until 
the majority of homes in the South have 
just such gardens of both summer and 
winter vegetables with fruits and flowers 
in abundance. They are practicing as 
well as preaching the latest methods of 
drying and canning, so that waste shall 
(Continued on page 316) 





“THE first. thing that a 

would-be soldier has to 
learn is that it isn’t necessary 
to be comfortable.” It was 
a United States army officer 
that | heard make that 
statement. 

We are all of us familiar 
with figures of speech that 
liken physical sufferers to 
soldiers who have to make a 
hard fight, or bravely endure 
a long siege. There is some 
reasonableness in these 
figures of speech, it is true, 
but it is also true that the 
two sorts of soldiers under 
consideration need, in one 
respect at least, diametrically 
opposite kinds of treatment. 

Though the hardy youth 
coming up to West Point for 
his training may need, first 
of all, to learn how to thrive 
without many of the physical 
comforts to which he has 


perhaps been accustomed, on the other hand, the delicate soldier 
of misfortune usually needs to be helped toward hardihood by 
every physical comfort which can by any possibility be given him. 

In considering the room in which he lives, there are two things 
to be borne in mind—that it is to be made as thoroughly an 
invalid’s room in the way of having everything at hand for the 
constant comfort of the occupant, as it is possible to make it, 
and then that it is to be made as unlike an invalid’s room as it 
Which paradox may be explained later. 


is possible to make it. 

The first thing to be thought 
of is the bed. The mattress 
should be soft and smooth and 
the springs thoroughly flexible. 
A “three-quarters” bed—that 
is, one forty-two inches wide— 
is probably the ideal size. It is 
not so wide but that the occu- 
pant can be easily reached from 
either side, by an attendant, 
and it is wide enough to admit 
of some shiftings of position, 
Then, too, it supports the 
blankets and doesn’t allow their 
weight to fall too heavily upon 
the occupant. 

The bed clothing should be 
both warm and light. Woolen 
blankets, spread between the 
mattress and the bottom sheet, 
help very much in the way of 
warmth. The upper blankets 
should also be of wool, and as 
light and soft as it is possible to 
have them. Several blankets of 
light weight give more comfort 
than two heavy ones. Quilts 
filled with eiderdown or wool are, 
of course, much more desirable 
for the top covering than those 
filled with cotton—even though 
these may be alluringly dis- 
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One of the most perennial of playthings for a convalescent is a miniature Japanese 
garden with its tiny delights so easy to lift and arrange. 


INVALID’S ROOM 
ESTELLE M. HART 
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incline when he is practically 
those stuffed quite hard with 


Comfort is often secured by 
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A glowing fire, candles to light as dusk comes on and flowers to look at, 
could any invalid have a pleasanter sick-room prospect? 
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softest and tiniest down cushions, help to “fill in the chinks”’; 
the tired body should not have to support itself at any point. 





played at “sales” at reduced 
prices, and though. their 
silkolene covers, decked with 
blue roses and with blue 
edges to match, may be 
beautiful to look upon. 

Then for the pillows— 
their name should be legion. 
The invalid, being quite like 
other folks in this, probably 
has a fixed idea in regard to 
the pillow or pillows which 
he sleeps upon at night. He 
wants one or two or three, 
and he wants them hard or 
he wants them soft, but dur- 
ing the day, when he sits up 
part of the time and lies 
down part of the time, he 
needs all sorts. 

Three big pillows laid on 
top of each other, with the 
lower one pulled slightly 
forward and the other two 
arranged like steps, often 
afford the most comfortable 

sitting up in bed. Frequently 


a small pillow—this probably a hard one—is a help to resting, 
when placed under the knees, and all sorts of little pillows, from 


hair or cotton or wool, to the 


, 


use of the little wooden racks 


which raise and lower on the principle used in the Morris chair, 
made to be braced against the headboard, to support the pillows 


when the invalid sits up. 

Having looked out for the 
furnishings of our patient’s bed, 
its position in the room should 
be considered. In most cases, 
it is true, one has to be governed 
by the planning of the archi- 
tect, who placed the doors and 
windows and radiators and 
electric lights according to the 
dictates of his own conscience, 
but in the ideal room for the in- 
valid’s use, he may look out.of a 
window at the side, but should 
usually be kept from facing the 
light. 

That brings us to the con- 
sideration of the indispensable 
screen. No invalid’s room 
should be without one, and no 
other sleeping room should be, 
for that matter. In the invalid’s 
room it may be used in a variety 
of ways. It may cut off the 
direct sunlight from the eyes, 
while it allows it to enter the 
room, it will help to avoid a 
draft when the windows are open, 
it will make it possible to leave 
the door ajar into a hall or an 
adjoining room—which it would 
otherwise be frequently junde- 
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sirable to do—and it will serve to conceal, 
on occasion, such conveniences for sick 
room use as may not be altogether sightly. 

The best screen for all-around use has 
a threefold frame of plain wood, stand- 
ing about five feet and eight inches high. 
The covering may be as costly or as inex- 
pensive as the purchaser wishes, but a 
plain color, harmonizing with the wall 
hangings, is usually most desirable. One 
is no longer obliged to buy a burlap 
covered screen in the dark green sug- 
gestive of office rooms. Olives, golden 
browns and soft blues, the last frequently 
having white enameled frames, may be 
purchased at all good shops. 

Having considered the comfort of our 
invalid while he is resting, the next thing 
to be thought of is his comfort at meal 
time. If it is desirable for him to eat 
in bed, a special table should be provided. 

Little tables with tray-like tops, curved 
at the front, and standing on four short 
legs, from eight to ten inches high, may 
be purchased at most furniture stores. 
Many invalids, bolstered up in bed, 
greatly enjoy their meals served on these 
light and convenient little tables. Others 
object to the fact that they are kept in 
a slightly constrained position while using 
them, as the legs of the table rest on the bed covering on either 
side of them, and they prefer a table which is simply a 
strong leaf, projecting over the bed from a metal or wooden 
standard which rests on the floor. Either table may be used 
for other purposes beside for the serving of meals. Writing 
materials, books and magazines, or a consoling pack of cards, 
may find their place upon it at other times. 
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“A couch is desirable in an invalid’s room.” 
on even in perfect health. 





Here is a little white “frilly” one that would be a joy to lie 
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Being an invalid with such a charming breakfast-tray as this isn’t the worst of hardships. The candlestick 
on the little table serves two purposes, for, just under the socket, is a little tinkling bell. 


A couch is desirable in an invalid’s room. The change from 
the bed to the couch, when such a change is possible, often gives 
great comfort, not only physically, but mentally. Well people 
have been known to lie on couches in the day-time, and the in- 
valid is brought more nearly into the salutary state of being like 
other folks, while he lies there, than when he is confined to his bed. 

Then comes the easy chair for consideration. A steamer 
chair, a Morris chair, a Turkish chair, a 
homely old-fashioned, high-backed, well- 
padded Boston rocker, a chair of reeds 
or cane—it may be one of several sorts, 
but it must have one certain quality, it 
must be easy. That means that the 
invalid must really rest in it. When he 
no longer needs to really rest in his chair, 
he no longer needs to occupy an invalid’s 
room. 

Heat, ventilation and light should 
have special attention. 

The probability is that the invalid 
needs more heat than the well person, 
and this extra heat may be furnished in 
a variety of ways. The general tem- 
perature of the room may be kept about 
normal, while the invalid is supplied 
with warm blankets and rugs and cloth- 
ing, but he probably will also need an 
occasional comfort in the way of a hot 
water bottle or an electric pad. 

There are bottles and bottles. Some 
of us may recall the long, brown stone 
bottle which our grandmothers filled for 
our comfort in by-gone days, delightful 
companions on a cold night—if the cork 
stayed in! The rubber bottle, with its 
secure screw, long ago superseded its 
ancestor, and now the aluminum bottle, 
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warranted never to leak and to retain the heat much longer, 
has come to the front. The electric heating pad is in some 
ways most convenient and satisfactory of all. Its original cost 
is from six to ten dollars, and the expense of the electricity in 
using it is very slight. 

Little electric rods are now to be bought, intended to be 
placed in a glass of water or in any other liquid which it is 
desirable to heat quickly—as the red hot poker used to be 
plunged convivially in the flip glass of our grandfathers. 

Tiny electric stoves for heating the invalid’s food with neatness 
and despatch, are also provided at the expense of a few dollars, 
and the electric heater is much more to be desired than the 
gas radiator or the oil stove, sometimes used to warm a room 
in the early morning, before the general heating apparatus of the 
house may be doing its full duty. 

Ventilation is as important a matter as heating. Happy the 
invalid whose room may be warmed on chilly mornings by a 
cheery wood fire in his fireplace, which will assist in the proper 
ventilation of the room at all times. 

To let in a constant supply of fresh air, and still to avoid 
drafts, is one of the problems to be worked out thoughtfully 
in the invalid’s room. The screen before the open window often 
helps, but in really cold weather, the six-inch board, made to 
fit under the lower sash, so that when it is raised to that height 
air may be admitted between the sashes, is perhaps the best 
device to aid in this matter. A little sliding door placed in 
this board may be opened or closed to admit more air still, 
when it is needed. 

In the matter of light, let the invalid have all that it is com- 
fortable for his eyes to bear, but usually the upper part of the 
room should be well shaded. Double sets of shades, the inner 
ones dark green, are of inestimable help in regulating the light. 

At night, let a drop light be so placed that he may read in 
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The easy chair, the last step in convalescence, where you sit and look at the 
big outdoors that is waiting to welcome you. 
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Flowers, not too heavy for languid hands to arrange in one of the Japanese 
holders, make a happy occupation for the convalescent. 


comfort on his couch or in his easy chair, or in bed, if that be 
deemed wise, but on no account should he be obliged to face a 
bright light. If the most modern appliances for indirect lighting 
cannot be had, a small shade hung on the electric fixture, or a 
little movable screen on a standing rod, will serve the purpose. 

In warm weather, when lighting and heating are no longer 
problems, then devices for keeping the room cool are to be 
considered. 

In extreme weather the electric fan is often of great value. 
It should be placed so as not to send too strong or direct a 
draft upon the invalid, however. The best results are usually 
obtained by regulating it at its lowest speed. It is frequently 
the case that the position of the bed can be changed to advan- 
tage when hot weather comes. It may be drawn up beside the 
radiator or over the register, if that position insures a fresher 
breeze from the window or a softer arrangement of light. 

The thermos bottle of cold water is often a comfort, close at 
hand on the table which should be placed within the invalid’s 
reach. 

Tiny refrigerators are now to be bought, intended for the 
convenience of the attendant in serving the invalid in his room. 
Such a piece of furniture would not often be considered a neces- 
sity, however, and if it is, anything so evidently marking the 
room as unusual, should be placed.in a closet or dressing room 
near at hand, or if that is not convenient, it should at least be 
concealed behind a screen. 

That brings us to a statement made earlier in this article, 
that after the room has been made as thoroughly an invalid’s 
room as it is possible to make it, then it should be made as 
unlike an invalid’s room as it is possible to make it. 

To whatever school of therapeutics we may most incline, we 
have all of us come to recognize the fact that the invalid’s 

(Continued on page 309) 




















HE Harvard Im- 

provement Associa- 
tion of Dorchester, 
Mass., is interesting it- 
self with the milk deliv- 
ery problem,—that is, 
the noise part of it. In 
the warmer months the 
milk is delivered in the 
small hours of the 
morning. The different 
milk men don’t all come down the street 
together like a battery of artillery, but sepa- 
rately. This acts like an intermittent alarm 
clock. Those of the Association appointed 
to look into the matter have reported some 
progress with the different milk companies, 
who promise to make deliveries with as little 
noise as possible. 

However, this problem is one that dwellers 
in the suburbs must always have. Milk com- 
panies will usually consent to deliver their 
product in the day time, but a few days of 
this plan invariably raises another howl, this 
time about sour milk. 

When we stop and consider the different 
articles in the equipment of a milk man, we 
can hardly see how he can help make some 
noise. The steel-tired wagons, the horses’ 
shoes, the contact of glass bottles against 
steel wire; all these in the still hours of the 
morning are bound to wake the light sleeper. 

I can think of only one way to help this 
matter very much and that is the oil method, 
not the vinegar. Get acquainted with your 
own milk man and remind him gently that 
there is only one night before the fourth and 
will he please be as quiet as possible when he 
calls. Consider the burglar and the tools he 
has to carry; have you ever heard anyone 
complain about the noisy burglar? 





I know a man who had his troubles with a 
milk man and settled them most effectually in 
a different way. The driver in this case would 
clatter up in front of the house, which was 
located in a very pretty square, about two 
a. m. and commence a general sorting out of 
his different articles of trade. After this, he 
would leave his empty bottles in their boxes 
heaped in a pile while he did other work. 
These unsightly things would remain there 
until afternoon, when the driver called for 
them. 

My friend stood this until his patience gave 
out and then he mentioned the trouble to the 
policeman on that beat. The only satisfac- 
tion he got was the reply ‘that it was a pretty 
small matter to kick about.’”’ The officer was 
surly about it and also stated that he had 
never seen the bottles there before. As a 
matter of fact they had been there daily for 
four months. 

However, the nuisance was removed and 





A FEW WORDS ABOUT SIGNS 





KEEP OUT 
| THIS MEANS YOU | 











The sight of this siga 


inspires this; 








But this one makes you smile and 
respect its wishes 


KEEP OFF 
a THE GRAS 





Ah, what a temptation to let one’s foot- 
steps remind the owner of the above mes- 
sage that there is such a word as “ please.” 





Do you believe in signs? How can you 
believe in one like this ? 
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nothing happened for about a week. Then 
back they came again. My friend stood this 
for a few days, then he went to an official of 
the town, whom he knew. He told him the 
story, the official told him to forget about the 
whole thing and that he would never see the 
bottles or the policeman there again. And he 
never did. For the policeman was trans- 
ferred to another section of the town where 
milk bottles were the least of his troubles. 
And like the fairy tales end, “the bad milk 
man was never heard from again.” 


Sign boards undoubtedly will remain to 
offend the eye as long as the sacred cause of 
red and yellow advertising will pay for the 
privilege. There is one place I noticed the 
other day where a certain number of neigh- 
bors decided that they preferred a fine view 
of a broad stretch of ocean to looking at Some- 
body’s Ketchup or Anybody’s Salad Dressing. 

So the local improvement association, with 
those residents who felt strongly enough about 
the matter to devote time and speech, got 
together and had them removed. The city 
bought the land, removed the signs and made 
a park out of it. 

Now this piece of land, once an offense te 
the eye, is frequented by scores of people who 
delight to come and enjoy the view. Seats 
have been placed where one can rest. And 
the property owners have not only something 
good to look at, but better air circulation. All 
this was not done in a day, but perseverance 
brought the desired object. 





“Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast,” or something like that. It also hath 
charms to make the 
breast savage. I love 
music .but | also like a 
change. A talking ma- 
chine with a collection 
of only ten records and 
a pianist with a limited 
repertory are things to 
harry the patient soul. 

There is a young lady 
near me who has such a program. I know it 
by heart for she never deviates from it. The 
order is perfect. I very well know that after 
“Narcissus” the “‘Melody in F” will follow 
and by the time that is winding up, | am all 
ready for “Poor Butterfly.” She always 
wrecks her voice on the high note in “ Mother 
Machree,” and that ends it for the day. 

The young lady across the way plays only 
one tune. But she manages to keep me guess- 
ing by sometimes playing it once and at others 
she will repeat or play it three times. This is 
the only variety apparently possible, but | 
am thankful for even that. 

But I suppose she has a right to sing what 
she pleases, how she pleases, and when she 
pleases. But—has she? 








This lizard and dog 
and the long legged gen- 
tleman opposite are ar- 
chaic hammers of XV Door Handle with Mudejar 
Century door knockers. tracery. Late XVI Century. 


Knocker, keyhole-plate and 
key. Old hardware is often 
difficult to place as to period 
owing to its original door hav- 
ing rotted away and the piece 
under consideration having 
been applied to a newer door. 

Stirrup Knocker of the XVII Cen- 


1" 


tury. Total height 103”. 


Late XV:1 
Century Chest 
Lock with false 
fixing staples 
over keyhole. 
Backplate 6” 
square. 


Spanish Knockers, Locks and Handles 


“Spain is rich in decorative ironwork which, like the architecture 
it embellishes, is comparatively unknown. Of the two arts it is Span- 
ish ironwork that owes least to foreign influence for those who practised 
it were, In contrast to the many foreign architects employed, almost 
invariably native born.” Spanish Ironwork, by Arthur Byne and 
Mildred Stapley, published by the Hispanic Society of America, to 

Door knocker— whom we are indebted for the privilege of printing these illustrations 
wee Remake from the book. The originals form part of the magnificent collection 


sance but made in : 
the XVII Century. of the Society. 
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Gothic Renaissance 
Door Knocker of the 
early XVI Century. 





A late XV Century lock for a 
chest with typical fixing sta- 
ples. These locks were often 
of the greatest richness and in- 
tricately wrought, sometimes 
requiring several keys to open 
them. 


Door knocker of Ori- 
ental design. Late XVI 
Century. 























ROGER THE THE other day, while visit- 
ROOSTER ing the country house of 

a friend, a Rhode Island Red 
rooster strutted up to us and looked us in the eye as if saying, 
“What is this rooster doing on these premises?’”” We were re- 
minded of a rooster we owned years and years ago. 

Roger was a Rhode Island Red, too, with wonderful, irides- 
cent, plumy tail feathers, and wattles—if they are wattles— 
that would put to shame the nose of Dionysius. We say that we 
owned Roger, but really Roger owned us. We were under the 
spell of his personality almost as much as were his Mormon 
spouses. When we went down to the corner drug store to get a 
handful of cigars, we felt that we really ought to take Roger with 
us, or, at the least, bring him home an extra fine perfecto. 

It is strange how changes come in persons’ lives, and how 
decisions reach the surface that must have been a long time 
forming underneath. Our flock of hens was not exactly a com- 
mercial proposition, and yet, somehow, in figuring on the family 
budget we happened to estimate the amount our eggs were 
costing us. Twenty-three cents apiece did seem rather exorbi- 
tant, even for the large, rich, golden apples of the Hesperides 
that Roger’s family graced our place withal. We got one of 
those streaks of economy that all families suffer from at times, 
and under the stern promptings of duty, we said that we would 
give up keeping hens—we would kill our flock and buy our eggs 
at the corner grocery. 

On the fatal morning we gave orders to a neighbor who was a 
professional poulterer, and hurried to the station; and all day 
at the office we felt as if we had swallowed a spiritual fish bone. 
We weren’t good for much at business, and yet we dawdled 
and postponed our departure, and finally took the last train 
which would get us home for supper. Supper!—sinister sound! 

As we approached our home, there was our family sitting on 
the piazza, spread out in a row of chairs, stiff and straight, as if 
waiting for the chief mourner at a funeral. Silently we walked 
into the dining-room, and there, in the place of honor, was 
Roger the Rooster, almost as lovely in death as in life, golden 
brown, as if he had carried over the colors of the plumage that 
had graced him. There was personality in that bird that rose 
triumphant over steel and fire and every vicissitude of mortality. 

We sat down at the head of the table, our wife sat down at the 
foot; but Adelaide, at the last moment, turned and bolted 
through the doorway, and we could hear her plump herself 
down on her bed upstairs. We had been trying to inculcate 
manliness into little John, and manfully he came and sat down 
beside us at the funeral. 

“What part would you like?” we asked our wife. 

She said, “I don’t feel very hungry tonight. | don’t think 
| want anything.” 

We glanced at little John. He was still standing by his guns 
manfully, but we could see that his chin was quivering. 

“What’s the use!” we said, and we threw down the knife. 

It’s queer how things work out. The next morning John 
came to us and told us that he and Adelaide had decided to give 
Roger a real funeral. John had made a little coffin for him, 
and they had filled it with hay, so that Roger was reposing in a 
nest somewhat similar to the nest he was born in. We were 
interested to notice how the grief of Adelaide and John was 
assuaged by the interest they took in the burial, the play spirit 
coming to save them just as the spirit of humor came to save 
us. To bury a perfectly good roast chicken! 

We tell this anecdote now because so many people are going 
into poultry raising on account of the war and the high cost of 
living. It is simply a warning: Don’t get too intimate with 
your flock. If you intend to kill somebody and eat him, it is 
just as well not to establish friendly relations with him. Love is 
a terrible thing. 


EDITORIALS 


THREE MEN WE happen to know 
three men. One has 
been very successful. Everything that he 
has touched has turned into gold. He has to run as fast as he 
can to keep ahead of his income, and then it always catches 
up with him. Life, with him, is a sort of Aladdin’s life—instead of 
rubbing a lamp, he touches a checkbook and towers and palaces 
arise; he expresses a wish, waves his hand, and the thing is done. 
He was fortunate enough a couple of years ago to have his 
house burn down, because this gave him the chance to build a 
bigger house. The whole country was ransacked for weathered 
wall stones to build it of; the woods of the countryside were 
ransacked for choice trees to burn in the fireplaces that were 
absolutely unnecessary; all the way to the Mediterranean he 
sent for pumice stone to build a fountain of. He has the deepest 
artesian well, and the highest water tower for miles around. 
And not long since a rumbling train of motor trucks woke the 
echoes of the night in our neighborhood, and we thought there 
was an invasion by the whole German army at the very least— 
an illusion heightened by the long tubes like seventy-five centi- 
meter guns the trucks were carrying. 

On investigation, however, it proved nothing more deadly 
than the paraphernalia for a pipe organ—a wonderful organ 
which would play itself by the agency of buttons, and which 
would even convey soul-stirring or soul-soothing strains in some 
occult manner to every room. 

The second man we know has to sit down frequently to let 
his income limp up to him. He has to cut his projects to fit his 
pocketbook, and contemplate what he is going to do a long time 
before starting it, rolling over the details in his mind, imagining 
what he is going to do with his money when he gets it. 

If he decides to build a garage or a boat house, he takes a 
month or two to select the site; he takes time to clear the ground, 
and thus gets acquainted with a portion of his own acres. When, 
at last, he can afford to hire the workmen, the little building 
operation is quite an event. He gets up when they arrive in 
the morning and works with them during the day, fetching and 
carrying, measuring boards, holding the end of a plank while 
one of the carpenters saws off the other. He has a theory that 
he helps them, but he probably hinders them as much, for 
quite often he measures the boards wrong, and gives the car- 
penter the wrong end of the plank to saw off. 

But he is doing something much more valuable than helping 
them. When the building is finished, he has formed friendly 
relations with every man who has helped to build it, and he has 
somehow, built himself into it. 

The third man we know hasn’t any income at all. He never 
can build anything. He never can plan anything. And yet he 
goes to the local library and pores over the magazines that set 
forth the homes that other men have built. He wonders whether 
he would like this kind of porch, that kind of sun parlor; he is 
quite happily perplexed about the kind of greenhouse he would 
build. He is not devoid of taste, and we have no doubt that 
his house, if he could build it, would be extremely charming. 

He realizes that there is something morally relaxing in gloat- 
ing over projects that he can never even begin, so he doesn’t 
spend all his time in Spanish castles; he goes down and admires 
the pumice stone fountain—or tries to; he goes down and watches 
our second friend mis-measure boards, or hold planks by their 
wrong ends. In some way he gets a vicarious pleasure in con- 
templating the pleasure of other men. Sometimes he gets 
glimpses of what seems a spiritual truth to him—he feels 
with his emotions rather than perceives with his mind that the 
happiness or success of any individual is the happiness and 
success of all, and these glimpses make him very happy. 

These are the three men we know. Which ore is the most 
successful? 
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Miss Mary Winsor 


Brookline, Mass. 


Boston is a city in which one does 
not feel as rigidly hemmed in by brick 
and mortar as one often does in cities 
but half its size. Straight broad high- 
ways, like Beacon Street-and Com- 
monwealth Avenue, are true arteries 
of the city’s life, carrying Bostonians 
from the heart of the city after their 
day’s work is done to the invigorating 
freshness of green suburbs that pass 
indistinguishably into the greater 
purity of the real country. The pho- 
tographs on these two pages are of a 
house in one of the pleasantest of 
these Boston suburbs, the town of 
Brookline. 








The shingled gambrel roof plays an important part in creating 
the charm of this white stucco house. 











Designed by 
Mr. Charles Collins 
Boston, Mass. 


This house, the home of Miss Mary 
Winsor, is on Dudley Road, a street 
that is a real road with wayside shrubs 
and over-arching trees and houses that 
stand surrounded by their own acres 
of grass and wood and garden. One 
can get some idea of how much like a 
country highway Dudley Road is from 
the lower picture on this page which 
shows the entrance to the house: the 
stonewall, the high grass, the glimpse 
of wild shrubs on the road side of the 
wall. Miss Winsor’s house is situated 
on sloping ground with a beautiful 
grove of well grown oaks, maples and 
chestnuts in the rear. 
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Miss Mary Win- 
sor conducts a very 
well-known school 
for girls at Brook- 
line, and this ar- 
rangement of two 
adjoining rooms on 
two different levels 
with a wide door- 
way between 
makes it feasible 
to use these two 
rooms, upon occa- 
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The exterior of the house is of white stucco with 
light green trim and shutters. The floor plan 
accommodates itself to the slope of the land by 
having the library and the hall (which are on the 
summit of the slope) on a higher level than are 
any of the other rooms on the first floor, which 
are reached by steps descending from the library 
to the play room and from the hall to the dining- 
room and the long, enclosed porch 


The woodwork throughout the lower floor is 
gumwood, the wall paper is a crepe paper that 
matches the wood, and the floors are the same 
color, so that the setting for the furnishings is 
extremely soft and neutral, and throws into 
relief any color that is introduced, such as the 
blue of the tiles of the dining-room fireplace. 
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sion, as stage and 
auditorium. 

The ceiling tint 
in these two rooms 
is carried down the 
side wall about a 
foot and the pic- 
ture molding is 
placed on: a line 
with the top of the 
book cases and 
over-mantel 
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THE SIMPLE ART OF COGRERY 


UR country is getting its fair share of 

, canning this season. Even the old 
formulas for drying, of our grandmother’s 
day, are being revived, so that before the 
leaves begin to turn, drying will no longer 
be a lost art. The average American 
woman has realized that her immediate 
bit has been to conserve every available 
product that the countryside has spread 
before her from the first fern, to the last 
section of watermelon rind. The ques- 
tion immediately arises as to what the 
homemaker will have to take up her 
attention, when all of the surplus supply 
of fruits and vegetables have either been 
dried or canned. The old time feeling of 
relief that we always have had when the 
elaborate plans for Christmas were ac- 
complished and were part of a happy 
past is going to sweep over us: that feeling 
that there was now time for everything 
—a truly “ nothing to do until tomorrow” 
attitude. 

The spirit of the age is today, and we 
must heed the strenuous demands of 
today, for tomorrow is a very uncertain 
quantity. If we have been efficient in 
our conserving season, we have planned 
our work in such a way that all of our 
strength has not been used up. We will 
find that we have just as much energy 
today, as we had yesterday, and a great 
deal more enthusiasm, for, surely, service 
is the greatest happiness in the world, 
after all. Never before have men and 
women had such a golden opportunity to 
prove their merits and their purpose in 
living. 

With the acclimatization to the many 
new activities, and the increased enthu- 
siasm that abounds as a result of con- 
centrated effort, let us aim this fall to 
apply our attention towards the science 
of efficient, economical living. If we 
have always had maids, let us dispense 
with at least one. That one cannot fail 


By H. IRENE WEED 


to find her share in service in some definite 
war work—the munitions factories are 
but one example of the many vacant 
places to be filled. If we have only one 
maid, let us make ourselves gradually 
independent of her services. We are 
thereby releasing one more person fot 
direct service in our nation’s crisis and 
at the same time we are making ourselves 
eighty per cent more efficient, for we are 
binding ourselves to a study of the 
present situation and guiding our families 
to conform to the needs of the times. 

This article is for the benefit of all who 
have never cooked before—whether they 
are fourteen years of age or have a daugh- 
ter of fourteen. 

All cookery, whether simple or fancy, 
has certain fundamental principles back 
of it. Success in the art of cookery 
depends entirely on that marvellous 
quality which we all are given, on com- 
mon sense, that tempers all our living. 
The following suggestions and recipes 
are simple in the extreme, but are given 
as such to help the most inexperienced 
of us, so that we shall not find ourselves 
in the situation of the young mother who 
informed me recently that though she 
had not put any sugar in her fruit when 
canning it, it kept beautifully, but she 
could not understand why it did not 
taste sweet like her mother’s, when she 
opened it in mid-winter; or in that of the 
young matron who was energetically 
doing her bit. She even sterilized the 
cheese-cloth strips, which she had tied 
around her asparagus while blanching 
it, in order that when she put the as- 
paragus—cleese-cloth and all into the 
can—no bacteria would develop. If we 
seem shockingly devoid of common sense 
when it comes to cookery, let us not be 
discouraged, for it can be cultivated with 
very little trouble if we apply our brain 
and reason. 
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To SELEcT A RECIPE 


In the first place, if we are novices, let 
us always follow one rule, never mix 
two—and let us make sure that that rule 
is a reliable one, either using one given 
by an authority or one which has a 
personal guarantee back of it; this is no 
season in which to experiment to any 
great extent. 


STANDARD MEASURES 


3 teaspoons (t) =1 tablespoons (tb) 

16 tablespoons =1 cup (c) 

2 cups =1 pint (pt) 

2 pints =I quart (qt) 

Having chosen the recipe, follow it 
exactly. If it calls for a tablespoon of 
flour, let us make it a standard tablespoon 
of flour. In the linear measures we have 
the inch, and all inches are supposed to 
be of exactly the same length. The same 
should hold true in cookery, if it can claim 
the name of a science. The standard 
measure in cookery is the level measure 
—whether it be a teaspoon, tablespoon or 
acup. To insure a uniform level meas- 
ure, the dry materials such as sugar and 
flour should be heaped lightly into the 
standard measuring container, great care 
being taken not to shake or jar the con- 
tainer, and the wet measures, such as 
lard and butter, should be packed down 
solidly with the flat edge of a knife. 
Level the material off even with the 
upper outer edge of the cup or the spoon. 
We then are assured of a level standard 
measure. 

In measuring half spoonfuls, measure 
lengthwise of the bowl of the spoon— 
because the bowl is deeper than the 
tip. It is truly an economy to have 
two or three measuring cups on hand, 
and a set of measuring spoons, then 
we are certain that our quantity meas- 
ures are as the author of the recipe 
intended them. 








CREAM SAUCES 
Hycienic METHOD 


. Scald all but four tablespoons of 

milk, in top of double boiler. 

2. Mix the four tablespoons of cold 
milk and flour to a smooth paste. 

3. Stir some of the scalded milk 
slowly into the paste. 

4. Turn all of the flour mixture back 
into the hot milk and stir until 
it has thickened. 

5. Cook twenty minutes. 

6. Add the fat, remove and serve as 
desired. 

The quantity of fat used in this 

method varies entirely with the taste 

of the individual. 


FreNcH METHOD 


1. Melt fat over low flame in saucepan, 
taking great care not to brown 
it. 

2. Add flour, stir until thickened over 
very low flame. 

3. Add milk gradually, stirring con- 
stantly until all has been com- 
bined. 

4. Let cook slowly for three minutes. 

5. Remove and serve as desired. 





lf we are to double or 
quadruple a rule always 
double or quadruple every 
ingredient in that rule. It isa 
simple problem in arithmetic. 


METHOD oF WorK 


Always read over the 
recipe, first thinking in terms 
of the resultant product, 
and, if it sounds practicable, 
read it over again, thinking 
in terms of the fewest neces- 
sary utensils and materials. 
Gather all ingredients and 
utensils together before start- 
ing any work whatsoever. 
Do this until it becomes a 
habit, and you will discover 
that very soon the system 
takes care of itself, and the 
work will be so much more 
uniform in successful results. 
If one, after testing a recipe, 
puts it on a card, and has a 
place on which to thumb 
tack that card on a level 
with one’s eyes while using 
it, it will be found a great 
convenience. If one puts 
the card in a filing cabinet 
when through with it, an- 
other big step is taken 
towards efficiency. 


RECIPES 


It is very well to make of 
oneself an artist as well as a 
master mechanic in the game 
of cookery. In order to lay 
an artistic foundation for 
future efforts, it is well to 
choose recipes which are 
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CREAM SAUCES 













































































Milk Flour Fat Salt | Pepper Pur pose 
Very Thin I cup I tb. I tb. 1-4 t. |Few Cream Soups 
grains 
Thin I cup I I-2 tb. |1 1-2 tb. | 1-4 t. |Few Creamed Vegetables, 
grains |Fish, Meats, Toast 
Medium Thin I cup 2 th. 2 th. 1-} t. |Few Scalloped Dishes 
| grains 
Very thick rcup /!4to5 tb.| 2 th. 1-4 t. |Few Croquettes 
| | grains 
CREAM SAUCE VARIATIONS 
Kind Milk Flour Fat Salt | Pepper Method 
Thin Brown I cup 4tb. | 3tb. | 1-4t. |Few Cook butter until 
Sauce | grains |brown. Add flour, cook 
\ until brown, add milk 
Egg Sauce I cup 2 tb. 2tb 1-4 t. |Few Add 2 hard cooked eggs, 
grains |finely chopped 
Yellow Egg I cup #th:..| 2 tb. 1-4 t. |Few Add few drops onion 
Sauce grains |juice and yolks 3 eggs 
uncooked. Add the 
cream sauce slowly to 
| the egg yolks 
Onion Sauce I cup 2 tb. | 2 tb. 1-4 t. |Few Add 1-2 cup cream and 1 
grains jcup boiled onions finely 
chopped. Simmer 20 
min. 
Pepper. Sauce To brown Sauce (see above) add. 2 tb. chopped pepper, I 





tb. chopped onion, I t. 












































jparsley, I t. Kitchen 
Bouquet. Simmer all 
1-2 hr. Strain and 
Serve 
1 a ee | 
Tomato Sauce |I cup to- 2 tb. 2 tb. 1-4 t. |Few : Make the sauce as cream 
mato pulp grains jsauce 
juice 
“s | 
CREAM SOUPS 
- URL SES) Res 
Kind Cream Sauce | Principle Seasonings | Method 
| Ingredients 
Salmon i qt. very thin 1-3 can salmon | Put salmon through sieve 
|sauce | jinto sauce. Serve 
Celery I qt. very thin 3 stalks celery [1 slice onion 1. Cook celery and onion 
sauce | | | together 
\2. When soft, put 
through a sieve into 
hot cream sauce. 
| | Serve 
Potato I qt. very thin 3 potatoes 2 slices onion,|/1. Boil onion and pota- 
sauce | 1-4 t. celery toes together 
salt, few grains|2. Put through sieve into 
cayenne, I t. cream sauce 
\chopped parsley|3. Add cayenne and pars- 
| ley chopped very 
| | fine. Serve 
_ LS OED! (ees eee eae 
Tomato lr qt. very thin [1-2 can toma- \2 t. sugar, 1-4 t.|1. Boil tomatoes, sugar, 


Emergency 
Soups 


Kind 


Chicken 


| 
|x qt. very thin 
[* uc 


sauce toes 
| ion 


| 





auce or fish juice | 


CROQUETTES 








soda, 1 slice on- 


lx can vegetable|Season to taste 





a and onion to- 
gether 15 min. 

2. Put through a sieve 

into cream sauce 

just before serving 





Many left-overs can be 
utilized in this attractive 


manner 
! 





\Very Thick Cream Principal | Seasonings 
} Sauce Ingredients | | 
I cup 2 cups cold \Salt, pepper, 
jcooked chicken |lemon juice, on- 
jion juice, to 
| | taste 
{ I cup |2 cups cold I tb. finely 
| cooked fish chopped _pars- 
ley, salt, pepper, 
lemon and on- 
ion to taste 
ESS | a Decaetnceveamathie 
ir cup plus 1 egg|2 cups cold 1-2 t. salt, pep- 
yolk lcooked chopped] per to taste, few 
} veal grains of cay- 
enne, few drops 
onion juice 
| i 











Method 


Garnish with parsley 


tips 


Garnish with parsley 
tips 


Garnish with parsley 
tips 
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CROQUETTES 


GENERAL METHOD 


. Use 1 cup very thick cream sauce. 
2. Use 2 cups meat or fish in small 


pieces. 

3. Mix well together and chill. 

4. Shape into balls, cylinders, or 
fancy forms. 

5. Roll in bread crumbs, or in corn 
meal (if we are observing a wheat- 
less day). 

6. Roll in egg (1 egg diluted with 1 
tablespoon cold water). 

7. Roll in crumbs or corn meal again 
covering every portion of the 
croquettes. 

8. Immerse in hot fat (2. e., fat which 
browns a cube of bread a golden 
brown in 40 seconds). 

9. When a golden brown, drain on 
brown paper. 

The novice should attempt cro- 
quettes only after she has thoroughly 
mastered the technique of the more 
simple cooking, but croquette mix- 
ture, served hot with rice or potato, 
is easy to make and has the advantage 
over croquettes of a saving in both 
labor and fat. 








interpreted by a_ general 
method, rather than by 
many individual rules. Our 
artistic ability comes in vary- 
ing and shading the general 
method to meet the varied 
demands our menus may 
claim upon it. As in bot- 
any, various plants are 
classed under family names, 
so in cookery, many recipes 
can be classed under one 
general recipe or family 
name. In this article, we 
are going to deal with quite 
a typical American family, 
though it has its foreign rel- 
atives, quite distinct among 
which are its French and 
Italian cousins. 

The recipe which we are 
going to take and use as a 
basis from soups to cro- 
quettes, is that of our white 
or cream sauce. Its place 
in the diet ranges from dishes 
for the sick to those of the 
strong, and from breakfast 
through luncheon and dinner. 
We may use it in the prep- 
aration of new _ materials 
into attractive dishes or we 
may use it as a palatable 
conveyance for left-overs in 
many economical ways. 
Hardly ever do we sit down 
to a banquet where it does 
not appear in some form on 
the table, and yet the hum- 
blest meal may have it as a 
center around which the 
“trimmings” are grouped. 

(Continued on page 312) 


AN ARTISTIC VENTURE IN BOARDING-HOUSES 


“Old Chelsea’ was Once a Private Residence in New 





HERE was once upon a time a 

lady who wanted to do a most 
unusual thing. She wanted to 
run a homelike, attractive, actu- 
ally aesthetic boarding-house in 
New York City. The idea took 
such strong hold upon her that 
she could think of nothing she 
wanted to do as much, and she 
said so to her many friends. Her 
friends were as skeptical as even 
the best of friends sometimes are. 

“Whoever heard of such a 
thing?’”’ they asked in chorus. 
“No one who has ever made a 
business of running a boarding- 
house has ever tried to run an 
aesthetic one, so far as we know. 
And doubtless if there had been 
money in it, some one would 
have discovered it long before 
this, and think how delighted the 
poor public would have been! 
No, a boarding-house must be a 
regular boarding-house. If you 
try to make it artistic, the cook- 
ing will probably suffer or the serv- 
ice be poor. You better not try.” 

The word “boarding-house” 
calls up in the minds of most 
persons, a place where stray human beings gather to exist for 
a time, and few mortals there are who entirely escape a boarding- 
house experience. Gaunt structures, these temporary homes of 
the homeless are apt to be externally; internally, sheathed with 
never-to-be-forgotten wall papers framed in yellow oak wood- 
work, the windows hung with lace curtains, chairs more ornate 
than comfortable, and a dining-room where the monotony of one 
meal is only surpassed by the monotony of the next. There are 
boarding-houses which are better than this; thereare those that are 
worse; but as a whole, are they not capable of vast improvement? 

“Mine will be different,” said the lady, when she was con- 
fronted with these dubious facts on boarding-houses as they exist. 

“He whom a dream hath possessed”’—well, his friends must 
leave him alone to work out that dream for himself. This 
lady had had a dream of what a boarding-house might be, and 
nothing could keep her from experimenting with it in a practical 
way. Because she was that kind of lady. She had been a 
success in business and professional work and had acquired a 
certain amount of self-confidence and stick-to-it-iveness. And 
so she undertook a boarding-house. 

She undertook a four-story, brown-stone boarding-house on 
lower Fifth Avenue, and left her friends gasping at the daring 
of it. She looked over the house with a woman’s eye to closets, 
to the adequacy of plumbing, to the necessity of repairs, and 
closed the deal. After that, she did not lie awake nights worry- 


toward a dome-shaped ceiling. 


York City — Enthusiasm, Originality and Executive 
Ability Turned it into a Successful 


By CLARA SAVAGE 





The hospitable front door of “Old Chelsea”’ 
paved in large black and white tiles. 
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ing about having acquired a large 
house which must be repaired 
and ready to be opened in a 
month and a half’s time. She 
entered into the venture with 
the best of spirits, and let her 
friends worry if they insisted 
upon doing so. You see she was 
first of all an efficient person— 
one of the first principles of effi- 
ciency being to let some one else 
do all unnecessary worrying. 

The first thing she did, after 
the big house which had figured 
for many years in the life of old 
New York had been thoroughly 
cleaned, was to have the walls 
throughout done in the same 
color—a putty color, deepening 
to buff in the hall and other 
rooms which required a warmer 
tone. For one of the main prin- 
ciples in this lady’s scheme of 
house decoration is that a har- 
monious whole may best be at- 
tained through the like treatment 
of walls. Against the putty and 
buff, the deep creamy white of the 
woodwork was most effective. 

No one is better able than is 
this lady of the boarding-house to tell you what dreams are made 
of. Forshe made her dream come true—just as she said she would 
—in one month anda half, and with very little in the way of funds. 
And the stuff that her dream was made of —well, unbleached mus- 
lin, for one thing, which she dyed herself and used for curtains: a 
folding-bed, left in the house by the former owner, which no one— 
but a lady of dreams—would have thought of making into serv- 
ing-tables; plain kitchen tables transformed by paint; interesting 
pieces of old-fashioned furniture picked up at second-hand shops 
in odd corners of the city; and an endless amount of ingenuity 
—these were some of the things her dream was made of. 

“Old Chelsea,” the house was named. It was opened on the 
day set, and the guest coming in its hospitable front door entered 
a broad hall paved in large black and white tiles from which an 
unusually wide, grand walnut staircase wound up toward a dome- 
shaped ceiling. The telephone switchboard and a desk against 
the wall gave a businesslike touch to the hall, as if to reassure 
at once those who feared that a boarding-house, which was 
artistically furnished, could not also be run on a firm business 
basis. Against the buff wall, a copper pot of orange-red bitter- 
sweet supplied a note of color. 

At the left of the front door is a small reception-room. Here 
an old-fashioned Turkish lounge and several chairs are covered 
with chintz which has a small orange and blue pattern against 
a black background. In the long, old-fashioned mirror over 





opens upon a broad hall 
The walnut staircase winds up 
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the mantelpiece are reflected quaint old pewter jugs and candle- 
sticks. The room is small, and a table of French design com- 
pletes the furnishing. Here guests may meet or sit to talk fora 
few minutes, but this room is not expected to reflect the entire 
hospitality of the house. Guests use their own rooms for en- 
tertaining. In this way much of the air of an apartment hotel 
is achieved, and each guest has as much freedom in his own do- 
main as though he had his own apartment. 

The large dining-room at the right, as you enter the front door, 
is the place where the social life of the house 
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dark mantelpiece give an air of distinction augmented by the 
German window of heraldic design which takes an entire side 
of the room. Blues and burnt Sienna are used in this room and 
blend in the beautiful old Bagdad cover on the couch. There 
is a rich blue rug on the dark floor, and a big chair, covered with 
the chintz such as that used in the reception-room, repeats this 
note of blue combined with orange. Two split-back chairs 


are the envy of every person who feels the lure of the antique, 
as are the reproductions of the ladder-back chairs of early days. 





finds much of its expression. A long room, it {% 
is dignified by Corinthian pillars whose ivory 
tints and that of the frescoed ceiling were left 
just as they were found. There is much of the 
atmosphere of old New York about this dining- 
room with its two fireplaces and long windows. 
But lest it should be too‘dignified, almost to the 
point of austerity, the lady of the boarding- 
house turned her attention to the question of 
color. She not only had an eye for color, but 
she knew something of the psychological effect 
which combinations are believed to have upon 
those in a room and she chose wisely. Un- 
bleached muslin dyed a royal blue curtained 
the long windows which had inner curtains of 
white. She deliberately painted several of the 
small wooden tables a vivid, Chinese red. These 
red tables line the walls, the tables in the center 
of the room are of dark wood. A note of red is 
repeated in the shades for the side lights. These 
were made by the dextrous fingers of the lady 
herself from quaint English chintz printed from 
old wood blocks. Red, too, were the serving- 
tables shown in the illustration with the candles 
for lighting the small tables upon them. No 
one seeing these tables would ever surmise that 
they had once formed part of a folding-bed. 

In the photograph of the. dining- 
room, we can see one of the fire- 
places, with an India print hanging 
above it. Red is the predominating 
color here. It would be hard to find a 
more attractive nook than this when 
the fire is burning on a winter’s night, 
or when the breeze comes blowing in 
through the long windows on an even- 
ing in early spring. Sacramental Rus- 
sian candlesticks on the mantelpiece 
are lighted for the guest who loves the 
old better than the new—candlelight 
rather than electricity. 

Old Chelsea is a gathering place for 
many clubs, groups and committees, for 
the lady of the boarding-house is a per- 
son of many interests, and her house 
naturally enough becomes a meeting- 
place. There are dancing-parties held 
in the long dining-room after the small 
tables have been taken away and pri- 
vate luncheon-parties are entertained in 
the large room at the end of the hall 
which, at other times, is the private 
sitting-room of the lady herself. This is 
one of the most unusual and attractive 
rooms. Gothic in design, a three-pan- —_ 
elled mirror with its richly carved dark 
walnut frame, the arched doors, and the 
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The private sitting-room of the mistress of “Old Chelsea.’ Reflected in the three-panelled 
mirror with its frame of carved walnut is the fireplace deep enough for the real logs that drive 
away the chill of early Spring evenings. 











The large dining-room, where the social life of the house finds much of its expression, is saved trom 
classic austerity by the Chinese red in tables and candle-shades and the strong blue in overcurtains. Who 
would think that the two serving tables were once part of a folding-bed? 
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In one corner of the room stands an old desk, a replica of one 
which belonged to no less a person than George Washington 
himself, and near it is a William and Mary chair. But perhaps 
the crowning glory of the room is the fireplace. No gas-log 
finds a place here, but a real old-fashioned log fire for cold 
evenings in early spring, and close beside it stands an arm- 
chair which defies any guest not to sink into its cavernous 
depths and be comfortable. The glow of an open fire is 


reflected across the room in the three-panelled mirror and 





Many of the bedrooms boast a fireplace. h 
with its arch repeating the arch of the fireframe? 





Isn’t this mirror just the right kind for the fireplace 
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in the burnished surfaces of the fine bits of brass and copper 
used in decoration. 

Mounting up the broad stairway to the rooms of the guests, 
there is a surprise in store for the person who expects the usual 
thing in boarding-house rooms. To be shown into a room in 
which stands a beautiful old Queen Anne secretary, fine old 
mahogany chairs, a mahogany chest of drawers, a rare old 
mirror, and to be told that this may be your room—why, it is, 
to say the least, unexpected. Homespun or chintz covers turn 
the bed into a couch and make the room a 
sitting-room in the daytime. Curtains and rugs 
of harmonious shade lend charm, and there are 
candles in brass candlesticks waiting to be lighted 
when the guest comes home in the evening. 
Many of the rooms boast a fireplace. Even the 
smaller rooms at the back of the house are gay 
and homelike, since the lady of the house has 
chosen to simulate sunshine by hanging orange 
curtains at the windows. Add to these rooms 
the little personal touches which the guests 
themselves care to contribute, and they are 
charming indeed. 

There are two main principles to which the 
lady of the boarding-house adheres in the matter 
of decoration. She believes in the plain, un- 
obtrusive treatment of floors, and the like 
treatment of walls, so that the house may be a 
harmonious whole, rather than a place of many 
rooms which bear no relation to each other in 
color and decoration. The other principle, to 
which the lady pledges allegiance, is that of 
elimination. Her house is a place of free un- 
cluttered spaces. Not for her the bargain in 
antique furniture simply for the sake of the 
bargain. Before ever she buys, she calls up in 
her mind’s eye an image of the house as a whole, 
and if the piece in question does not fit in with 
her general scheme, it is rejected be it 























This doesn’t look much like the typical boarding-house bedroom, does it? mah 
niture, harmonious rugs and curtains, and the neutral-colored walls make a wonderful setting for the per- 
sonal touches which all home-loving persons give to their own rooms. 


Beautiful old mahogany fur- 


ever so attractive and ever so cheap. 
This requires will power and uncom- 
promising devotion to an ideal. The 
lady has both. She has chosen to have 
her house a delightful example of what 
it might have been in the days of old 
New York, furnished with the work of 
early American craftsmen who modelled 
their designs after those brought from 
Holland and England. Yes, the lady 
has made her dreams come true, and 
even skeptical friends are convinced at 
last of the possibility of a homelike, 
artistic boarding-house which shall also 
be profitable and well-ordered. 

When we think of “Old Chelsea,”’ we 
sometimes like—for contrast—to think 
of that epitome of typical boarding- 
houses which Balzac so marvelously 
pictured in his “Pere Goriot.” There, 
in that first chapter, you get the genus 
Boarding-House, a place of immemorial 
contacts and immemorial smells, a place 
that makes no pretense of being a home 
for its occupants, but is only the means 
by which the landlady squeezes a 
meagre living out of the fellow creatures 
under her roof. ‘‘Pere Goriot”—‘‘Old 
Chelsea.” The world does move. 











IT WAS A RAMBLING HOUSE 


By HARRY 








LMOST anyone can build a house— 
some kind of a house. But there is 
more or less trouble and work about 
building a new house, and you have 
to wait months before you can act- 
ually live in it. But the old house 
which is run down, abandoned or in 
any dilapidated condition—so long 
as it has not completely fallen flat— 
ah, what a delight, to rebuild. The 
more woe-begone its appearance, the 

more charm an old house has for many people. They can take 

it and fix it up and spend more money in doing it than it would 
take to build a new one. 

| had a friend once who went out of his way to buy a house 
of this kind. He looked about him for many days and finally 
he told me that he had found just the place he wanted. His 
eyes gleamed; he was really quite childish about it. 

“At last,” he said, “I have found it. A perfect gem. In 
another month at the longest, this house would fall to pieces. 
It is just what | want. And think, it is one hundred and fifty 
years old.” 

He stood back a bit to see what effect this statement had on 
me. When | failed to grow enthusiastic about it, he looked 
hurt. | assured him that he could find a much younger house 
if he would only persevere awhile longer. Surely there must be 
some newer ones than that. I even offered to go with him to 
a real estate office. 

“But you don’t understand,” he answered. “I! don’t want 
a new house. I want something old. This is the second oldest 
house in the town. The chimney is three times as big as any 
modern one. Oh, you must come and look at it. You'll have to 
see it with your own eyes to realize what a treasure it is.” 

“All right, I’ll come. But do you think it is safe?” 

“Safer” he asked, puzzled. 

“Yes, it is so old it may tumble down. Is it propped up?” 

“Oh, bless you, it would stand up in a Cape Hatteras gale. 
You just come with me. This will be a treat,” he raved, grab- 
bing me by the arm. 

| am afraid of these people. They are liable to grow violent 
any minute. But then, | thought, maybe | had better humor 
him. It would probably make him happy and if a beam or 
something didn’t fall on me, it would do me no harm. 

| remember we had quite a car ride to get to it. It was out 
in the suburbs and we had a rather lengthy conversation on the 
way. That is, he did. All I said was “yes” and “really” and 
“you don’t say” when | could say anything, which was not 
very often. It was all about the house and what he was going 
to do to it. It wasn’t much now, but when he got through 
with it, it would look like a castle. 

After some time, we arrived at the street. We walked along 
a bit and then he stopped me. 

“There,” he said, pointing with a proud gesture. 
the house.” 

“What, that little thing with the one window?” 

“No, that’s a henhouse. That one right there.” 

“Oh.” 

“Comeon. Let’s goin,” he said. “We'll goin the back door. 
You can’t go in the front door. The piazza has fallen in and it’s 
dangerous.” 
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So we pushed our way through a lot of boards and rocks and 
tall grass, finally coming to the door. We went in. He led the 
way through and | tried to follow. | lost him once or twice, 
it was such a rambling old shack, and he went too fast for me. 
At length we came downstairs again. 

“Well,” he said, “what do you think of it?” 

I like to be popular with everybody. | know it is wrong to 
stretch the truth until it snaps, but | like to be liked. So I lied. 

“| think it’s a dandy. It is a rare example of its type, which 
is Feudal as far as I can see.” 

“No such luck,” he said, sadly. “I wish it were Feudal. | 
could be happy in a Feudal castle, with a moat and—” 

“You can make a moat out of that,” I said, pointing to a body 
of water a few yards away. “Does the pond go with the house?” 

“No. The culvert is stopped up and the water can’t get 
through. But, really now, don’t you think this is a gem of a 
house?” 

“Answer me this before | answer you. Just what kind of a 
house do you really like?” 

“| like an old house that | can fix up, one that needs a lot of 
tinkering and carpentry.” 

“Then you have your heart’s desire. This is the one house 
in the world for you. | doubt if you could find another like it,”’ 
I told him. 

“1’m glad you like it. I won’t go back to town with you, if 
you don’t mind. There is some figuring | have to do. Come 
out when | get things going. | want you to see it when it is 
done.” 

“T will. And I wish you luck.” 

Six months went flying by before | saw my friend and his 
house again. | didn’t tell him | was coming. | found the street 
all right and sure enough the house was there and standing up. 
A bright red roof had been added and the house had been 
painted a peculiar shade of grey. I started across the grass, 
when a voice shouted at me. 

“Hey! Don’t walk on that hedge.” A man dressed in over- 
alls was coming towards me, and rather belligerently, too. 

“Hedge. I don’t see any hedge,” | called back. 

“Well, there is one. Funny some people don’t know a hedge, 
when they see one. Oh, it’s you, George. I didn’t know you. 
Come in.” 


“And I didn’t know you, either. Sorry about the hedge. 1 
must be growing nearsighted,” | apologized. 

“It’s all right. Come in.” 

“1 see you are using the front door again,” | said, thinking 


to take his mind off the hedge. 

“Oh, yes, I fixed the piazza. Used cement posts a foot thick. 
Nothing short of an earthquake will ever make it fall down 
again.” 

“We went inside and started to walk through the house. 
We went in no particular direction so far as { could see. Evi- 
dently he knew, because he never hesitated when he came to a 
blank wall, but went off at a tangent, only to bring up unex- 
pectedly in another room. 

“You see I have laid some new floors. 
Notice the half-rounds at the edges.” 

Some of the floors had been relaid. And, moreover, the new 
boards were nailed on the old ones bringing them up 
about an inch above the old ones. In walking from one 

(Continued on page 314) 


Did it myself. 
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GETTING FHE HOUSE READY FOR WINTER 












Here is a group of four pieces that would work wonders in 
making the living-room comfortable and attractive. It consists 
of a settee, a long table that fits against the back of the settee, 
and two little tables so shaped that they are practically extensions 
of the arms of the settee. These pieces are 
made of either oak or walnut and cost, for the 
settee, $74 or $78; the settee back table, $50 or 
$54; the end table, $11 or $12. 





The indispensable tea- 
cart is, in this instance, 
made of cane and ma- 
hogany and costs $42. 


Many rooms would be quite made over by a 
window-seat such as this one—which looks like 
a bed designed for a child. It comes in birch or 
oak in the pleasing Chromewald finish and could 
be covered with velours, tapestry, or linen as 
best suited the room. In birch, it costs $29; in 


oak, $33. A bureau and rush bot- 


tomed chair in birch witha 
Chiomewald Brown finish 
are extremely good look- 
ing and cost $68 and $13 
respectively. Both pieces 
may he had in any of the 
other Chromewald colors 
(dull blue, olive green, 
gray and terra cotta red) 
in which case, the cost is 
$78 and $14. 








A simple refectory 
table of oak with lines 
that are not over 
heavy, and a bench, or 
two, to match, would 
be just the pieces for a 
studio or an informal 
dining-room. The fin- 
ish is Chromewald; the 
sizes: 72’ by 26” or 
60” by 28”. 





We don’t know of any one piece of 
furniture that gives a room as potent 
a touch of home as does a chair for a 
child. This child’s Windsor Arm Chair 
comes in oak, gloss enamel, and rubbed 
enamel and costs $2.50, $3.25 or $4. 





Any house can find room for a 
gate-leg table, especially when it 
costs only $23 or $30 in oak or 
mahogany respectively; and a 
solid oak storage chest with slid- 
ing tray would rejoice the heart 
of any housewife. 


What could better give a touch 
of distinction to an apartment 
than this hall cabinet with sliding, 
velvet-lined trays for silver? 
Mahogany, antique finish, $65. 














JOSIAH WEDGWOOD 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD came of a 

race of potters, a fact to which a 
puzzle-jug preserved in the South 
Kensington Museum bears testi- 
mony. This jug is signed “ John 
Wedg-Wood,” and is dated 1691. 
It was made by one John Wedg- 
wood, great-uncle of Josiah and 
grandson of Gilbert Wedgwood, who 
was established as a potter in Burs- 
lem, Staffordshire, early in the seven- 
teenth century. ; 

The youngest of a family of thir- 
teen, Josiah was born in 1730, and 
in 1739, upon the death of his father, 
he left school at the age of nine. 
He was then apprenticed for five years 
to his brother, as a “thrower,” at the 
Churchyard Pottery, and continued this 
laborious work until the age of fourteen, 
when he had an attack of that terrible 
scourge, smallpox. 

This illness altered the course of Wedg- 
wood’s life, for, as Mr. Gladstone has 
told us, “the dregs of the disease settling 
in his leg,”” he was no longer fit for hard, 
manual labor, and the change from this 
to more sedentary occupation during 
many years of suffering, enabled him to 
turn his mind to the more artistic possi- 
bilities of his trade. 

Indeed, it was to his sufferings that in 
after life Wedgwood attributed much of 
his success. From the time of his illness 
until the limb was amputated twenty 
years later, he was rarely free from pain, 
but he made use of periods of enforced 
inaction to solve problems and devise 
new bodies and forms of decoration, and 
by his patience and dogged perseverance, 
built for himself a monument of enduring 
fame. 

Under his father’s will, a sum of one 
hundred dollars was paid to Wedgwood 
when he came of age, and with this he 





Wedgwood’s Etruscan Ware. 


Kensington Museum. 


The vase has a black 
ground painted with figures in red. The red jug has 
cameo figures in black. From the Victoria and South 





Six beautiful specimens of Wedgwood’s Jasper Ware, in vari- 
ous colors, from the South Kensington Museum. 


By MRS. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON 


started as a potter on his own account at 
Stoke-upon-Trent. At first, he seems to 
have manufactured many of the wares 
made by most of the Staffordshire potters 
of the day, mottled ware and tortoise- 
shell ware being the best known. These 
he used for teapots, plates and dishes, 
jugs, sauceboats, etc., and for knife and 
fork handles, which he made for the 
cutlers of Birmingham and Sheffield, and 
shaped in various rustic devices. The 
color was a mottling of green, brown, 
yellow, and a brownish purple, and 
knives and forks with these handles may 
still be picked up. 

After two years, Wedgwood became a 
partner with Thomas Whieldon, a man 
who had already made a reputation for 
himself as a potter. There are still in 
existence some amusing records of this 
partnership. It seems that the workmen 
employed were engaged from “ Martimas 
to Martimas.”” Wedgwood and Whieldon 
did not tie themselves down to mere 
money payments for wages, and it is 
recorded that a workman whose wages 
amounted to about half a dollar a week 





Cream Ware pot and cover 
in the form of an artichoke. 
From the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington. 
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Wedgwood’s Jasper Ware. t 
checkered pattern in black, olive and lilac. Coffee pot 
with beautiful carved white figures on lilac ground. 





AND HIS WARES 


received in addition “an old pair of 

stockings, or something.” Stockings 

would seem to have been a favorite 
addition, but it is not recorded that 
these were ever new. 

Another employee was given “a 
shirt at sixteen pence (just over 15 
cents) a yard.” The great Josiah 
Spode, head and founder of the 
world-renowned firm of that name, 
worked for Wedgwood as a young 
man at a wage of “ two shillings three 
pence” (about half a dollar) a week, 
and “two shillings sixpence (a little 
more than half a dollar) if he de- 
serves it!” 

In 1759 Josiah Wedgwood established 
a business for himself on premises belong- 
ing to his cousins, John and Thomas 
Wedgwood. This, of course, was on a 
very small scale, but the beauty and 
quality of his wares soon secured for 
them popularity, and in nine years he 
had amassed a sufficient fortune to enable 
him to found a large factory, and to 
build for himself a mansion which even 
in these days, standing as it does in the 
dingy surroundings of a smoke-begrimed 
atmosphere, has an air of faded magnifi- 
cence. 

Very few specimens of Wedgwood’s 
early wares can be identified today. 
Among these were tiles in relief for fire- 
places, and agate and tortoise-shell ware, 
and we have his own authority for the 
statement that he and Whieldon made 
salt-glaze ware. In 1754 he had invented 
a ware covered with a fine green enamel, 
which brought him fame. It was used 


for many years for dessert services, in 
which the decoration took the form of 
fruit, leaves and flowers, moulded in low 
relief, and entirely covered with the 
enamel. 

“ Cauliflower”’ was another ware which 


enjoyed popularity. 


This consisted of 





Circular pedestal with 
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pieces made in the form and colors of the 
cauliflower, and was used principally for 
teapots, jugs, covered bowls and tureens. 
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Wedgwood Pie-crust Ware, a rare example 


from the Hanley Museum. 


Silver, copper and gold lustre were 
also in use at the factory, pieces of 
Wedgwood lustre being of lighter and 
finer texture than the majority of 
pieces made in thoseearly days by other 
potters. Particularly pleasing are those 
specimens of silver and white lustre 
which bear his name, and which may be 
seen and admired in the museums of 
Hanley, Burslem, and Stoke-upon-Trent. 

The fashion of making articles for 
domestic use in the form of fruit and 
vegetables was very popular, and many 
pieces in the shape of apples, pears, 
melons, cauliflowers, bundles of aspara- 
gus, artichokes, etc., are still preserved 
in these museums. Perhaps the most 
interesting and deceiving imitation which 
has been handed down to us is Wedg- 
wood’s “pie-crust ware,” which was 
copied and put to such good use by his 
successors. In the “Life of George 
Brummell,”” we may read that in July, 
1800, “the scarcity was so great that the 
consumption of flour for pastry was pro- 
hibited in the Royal household, rice being 
used instead; the distillers left off malting, 
hackney coach fares were raised twenty- 
five per cent, and Wedgwood made 
dishes to represent pie-crust.” 

Josiah Wedgwood was not a 
great chemist in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term today, but, 
as his business increased, he spared 
no pains to improve his wares. 
He was indefatigable in experi- 
ment, trying all and every recipe 
gathered from many quarters for 
bodies, glazes and colors, and alter- 
ing his own materials or modifying 
their proportions to suit one or 
another. 


1774. 


and was covered with a cream-colored 
glaze. So pleased was Wedgwood with 
his success that he ventured to make and 
present to Queen Charlotte a little bed- 
room breakfast set at the time of the birth 
of one of the royal children. 

The Queen was greatly delighted, and 





Oval dish of the Imperial Russian Service, made in 1770- 
It shows a view of Mr. Wedgwood’s House, Etruria 
Hall, Staffordshire. 


gave an order for a service, at the same 
time granting permission for the ware to 
be called “Queen’s Ware.” It is said 
that this ware was so thin and light and 
so beautifully modelled that many dozens 
of plates could be piled up, and these 
fitted, one into another so perfectly that 
there was no fear of their falling. 

Made alike for decorative and useful 
purposes, this beautiful faience became 
the rage not only in England and America, 
but upon the Continent, where, we are 
told, it was imported in “hundreds of 
dozens and thousands of dozens.”’ It bid 
fair to ruin the French and German pot- 
ter, and a French traveller remarked that 
“from Calais to St. Petersburg, one was 
served at every inn with Wedgwood 
ware.” 

The color of the glaze varied from a 
cream to a delicate primrose tint, and the 
decoration took the form of painting, 
moulding and transfer printing. Borders 





Teapot in Mottled or Agate Ware and two cups in Salt-glaze 
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of tiny flowers in wreaths or sprigs, used 
conventionally as borders or as covering 
for almost the entire surface, may be 
found upon this ware, also a pink lustre 
derived from gold. 

Some pieces had moulded and pierced 
basket borders, and these were frequently 
used upon specimens decorated with 
transfer printing, which was a favor- 
ite form of ornamentation. Wagon- 
loads of Queen’s Ware were sent every 
fortnight to Liverpool, there to be 
transfer printed by Messrs. Sadler & 
Green, the colors used being black, 
puce, green, brown, and pink. 

It is said that, owing to the bad 





Plate in Queen’s Ware transfer, printed in 
Liverpool for the American market. 


state of the roads, hundreds of pieces were 
broken, and the loss thus sustained in- 
duced Wedgwood to turn his attention to 
the establishment of some better mode of 
transport, and it was largely owing to his 
efforts that the Trent and Mersey Canal 
was commenced, which so greatly facili- 
tated transport between the Staffordshire 
potteries and the port of Liverpool. He 
was also a very strong advocate for the 
abolition of the slave trade, and interested 
himself in many of the great movements 
of his day. 

In 1768, Wedgwood took into partner- 
ship Thomas Bentley, a Liverpool mer- 
chant. Bentley was a man of great 
artistic taste, good education and fine 
manners, and at first his part of 
the business comprised only its 
ornamental side. The village and 
factory established in Staffordshire 
by Wedgwood in 1769 was called by 
him Etruria, a name by which the 
works are still known, and a branch 
was established in London, where 
a large and growing business sprang 
up, and where Thomas Bentley 
eventually became manager. 

The empress Catherine II of 
Russia had shown herself to be a 





In 1761, he perfected his well- 
known cream ware. This was very 
fine and extremely light in texture, 


generous patron of the ceramic art, 
(Continued on page 308) 


Such wares were among the first produced by Josiah 


Ware. 
From 


Wedgwood and but few specimens can now be identified. 
rhe Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington 








Sun-rooms and sunny windows characterize this This house in Aurora, Nebraska, is the kind in which 
white, clapboarded house at Pontiac, Illinois. one lives all his life in comfort and content. 








House Beautiful 


Subscribers 








A pleasant house at Maywood, Illinois, with A house at Rhinebeck, New York, still too new 
an unroofed upper piazza for the children’s sun- for the planting to show, but already expressive of 
baths. the spirit of home. 














\ colonial house at Red Bank, New Jersey, with a two-storied piazza sug- We are sure that this vine-covered, tree-surrounded stone house at Cornwall, 
gestive of the ample outdoor life of the South. Pennsylvania, is as homelike inside as it is outside. 

















Trees and shrubs about a house are always lovely, but they have a way of At Kenilworth, Illinois, is this new brick colonial house with the large, 
getting between the photographer and the house—as they have, in this square rooms and the dormer-windowed attic of its hospitable type. 
instance, at Red Oak, lowa. 
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sbestos Shingles 
Cannot Burn—They are Fireproof 


BECAUSE they’re made of Asbestos Fibre combined with Portland cement, 
OHNS - MANVILLE there’s nothing in Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles to burn, rot, curl, split 

Asbestos Shingles are cr wear out. With these shingles on your roof, your house is safe from roof- 
approved and labeled by communicated fires. Moderate in first cost, they pay dividends in long years of 


the Underwriters’ Labor- : : : : . 
seorlés, Ine. usidee the service with little, if any, upkeep expense. 


direction of the National = 44. may select your roof color from a choice of Indian Red, Soft Gray or Brown 


Board of Fire Under- f ‘4 - . 
writers. Shingles; or combinations of these colors for beautiful mottled effects. 















Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles are made in a variety of sizes in 
both square and hexagonal shapes and in two thicknesses, with a 
choice of rough or smooth edges. They require no special skill to 
apply. Your carpenter, roéfer or slater can handle them as easily as 
wood shingles, tile, or any other applied roofing—and on the same 
weight roof rafters—because these shingles are ligtt in weight. 









Johns-Manville Roofing Responsibility J @) H ie q i 


By an exclusive system of registration your Johns-Manville Roof is ANVI LLE ; 
entered in our records and it is then our obligation to see that it 


gives you the full service promised. SERV | 3 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
New York City 


10 Factories— Branches in 55 Large Cities 











HOME PROSLEMS: 


A. DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH MCCRACKEN 


The plan with which readers of the Department of Home Problems in Home Progress are familiar will be followed in this present Depart- 


ment. 


“problem” to subscribers, will-be considered. 


Each month a subject of general interest in regard to which questions have been asked, and which accordingly is known to be a 
In the main the method of consideration will be the same: there will be a brief article; a set 


of questions chosen from the best questions on that subject asked; a set of answers to the questions of the preceding month; symposiums 


made up of the best answers of subscribers to questions; and a list of books, relating to the subject of the month. 


Readers may write 


to this Department, as they have hitherto written to Home Progress, on any pertinent ‘‘problem”’ in the solving of which they desire help. 


BORROWER AND LENDER 


9|OLONIUS very strongly 
advises that we be 
neither the one nor the 
other. And there is, 
of course, a great deal 
to say in support of his 
point of view,—we all 
know what it is! But 
is there not something 
to say on the other side. Especially on 
the part of persons who are housekeepers, 
and live in suburban houses or in apart- 
ments? I think there is. 

The other afternoon as | sat writing, 
quite alone in our apartment, | heard a 
knocking at the back door. Answering 
it, | found our new neighbor, a bride, 
just settling in a nearby apartment. Our 
family had called on her, and she and her 
husband had called on us; there had been 
tea and talk on both occasions. Then 
we had gone our several ways, not think- 
ing much, if at all, about one another. 
There she stood on the back landing, a 
cup in one hand and a spoon in the other, 
and a slightly anxious look on her charm- 
ing face. “Could you lend me a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla?’’ she asked abruptly. 

| am not the housekeeper in our home; 
and the housekeeper was out. Though 
delighted to lend our neighbor vanilla, | 
did not know where it was, and only after 
a somewhat prolonged search did my 
efforts, aided by hers, locate it. As we 
looked, we talked. She discovered my 
ignorance as to the whereabouts of 
culinary materials and utensils in our 
home; and I learned how very little 
indeed she knew about marketing, menu- 
making or cooking. While we were mak- 
ing these mutual displays of our igno- 
rances, the housekeeper of my home 
returned. She at once put her hand on 
the vanilla bottle. 

It is not very long since then; but she 
and the young bride, instead of each one 
going to market separately, as heretofore, 
go together. They exchange recipes and 
discuss food values. Nor is that all; 
they went together to a parade the other 
day, and | believe we are all going to- 
gether to a play next week. In short, 
our family and the bride’s family have 
become friendly neighbors. 








There are other persons in our apart- 
ment house quite as nice and quite as 
charming as the young bride, and her 
husband, | am sure. We do not know 
them any better than we knew her and 
him before she came that afternoon to 
borrow a teaspoonful of vanilla. Yet, 
they and we have been in the house for 
some years. Also, | have no doubt that 
they, as we, are often seriously incon- 
venienced for lack of a lemon, an onion, 
or a tablespoonful of baking powder. 
Why should not they, as we, borrow and 
lend these things? It would, | am sure, 
lead to something more than lemonade, 
a “dash of onion,” or “raised” biscuits. 
Our teaspoonful of vanilla flavored not 
only our neighbor’s cake, but the rela- 
tionship between our home and hers. Is 
not this sort of flavor one of the delight- 
ful things that we need? When we can 
so easily, so inevitably get it, why should 
we not—Polonius or no Polonius. 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROBLEMS 
QUESTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 


The five questions answered below were 
the questions selected as the ‘five best’ asked 
by subscribers on the subject of guests, and 
printed in this Department in September. 
From the best answers to these questions, 
sent by subscribers, symposiums will be 
later made, and printed in the Department. 
The following answers are in no sense final, 
or complete,—they are simply the editor’s 
several opinions on the several subjects. 


1. Should a visitor, in a house where no 
servant is kept, offer to help her 
hostess with the housework? 

If the visitor is an intimate friend, she 
might take it for granted that her help is 
wanted, and simply give it, taking care 
of her own room as a matter of course, 
and otherwise helping. A guest who is 
not an intimate friend should ask her 
hostess frankly if her help would really 
bea help or a hindrance. There are some 
housekeepers who find that it takes more 
time to do their work when helped by a 
guest than to do it alone! A simple 
question will make this (or the opposite 
fact) clear. 


2. When a hostess plans an excursion for 
the amusement of a visitor, the per- 
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sons invited sharing the expense, 
should the visitor offer to pay her 
share, also? 

To some extent the answer to this ques- 
tion depends upon the section of the 
country. In the South, it would almost 
invariably give offense should a visitor 
suggest paying in,any way whatsoever 
for her entertainment. In other sections 
of the country, it is taken for granted that 
the guest will prefer to do this, and it is 
accordingly done. It is a matter, really, 
about which there can be no general rule. 


3. What is the best arrangement to make 
for a guest in a house which has no 
“spare room”? Should a member of 
the family sleep on the "extra couch 
in the living-room, or should this be 
given to the guest? 

Usually, in a house or apartment which 
has no “spare room,” there is no servant, 
or onewho comes only on certain days, the 
hostess ordinarily being also the cook and 
housekeeper. Excepting in the case of a 
very intimate friend indeed, or a relative, 
it is usually more satisfactory to give up a 
room to the guest, the owner of that room 
sleeping on the extra couch in the living- 
room. This prevents any inconvenience 
to the guest from sleeping in one room 
and keeping her effects in another. It 
also prevents, in the living-room, any 
“clutter” to which the family cannot 
themselves attend. 


4. What is the best plan in regard to the 
laundry of a visitor who remains 
long enough to require work of the 
kind done? 


Where the laundry work is done in the 
house and the laundress is both willing 
and not already over-burdened, the laun- 
dry of the guest, unless there is very 
much of it, might be added to the family 
laundry. When the laundry is done out- 
side the house, or the Jaundress in the 
house is unwilling to do it without extra 
pay, the guest should pay for having it 
done. This again is a question that 
would be answered differently in the 
South; where, however a guest’s laundry 
is done, the hostess bears the expense, if 
any, and would be offended did the guest 
suggest doing this. 

(Continued on page 303) 
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éw Wallpaper Prepares Your House 
for Winters Social Activities 


N A TURE takes on her annual coat of 
tan, and the theatre of social recreation 
simultaneously moves indoors. Guests there 
will be in legion—critical, observing guests. 

The house must look its best. Particularly 
the interior. Wallpaper will put it at its best. 
Newly papered walls and ceilings lend charm 
and cheer to the whole house. 

Chase the gloom from every room with sen- 
sible, economical wallpaper. The change can 
be made quickly and at minimum cost. 

That living-room, that dining-room—make 
them smile again. Wallpaper will do it. 


Carefully chosen patterns conceal all those 
little irregularities present in even the best- 
built homes. 

Wallpaper accentuates the beauty of the 
woodwork. It permits that individuality of 
expression so essential to the person of refine- 
ment. It meets every requirement of interior 
decoration—meets it effectively. 


Interior decorators and wallpaper dealers are 
now showing authentic 1918 styles in wallpaper. 
At probably no other time in the year will their 
stocks be so nearly complete, so diversified. 

Consult your decorator now with views to 














* There’s probably not a room in your house 
but that would welcome the transforming 
touch of wallpaper in the hands of an experi- 
enced decorator. 


Wallpaper has innumerable advantages. 


Wallpaper Week is 
1918 Styles are 


ALLIE 





D WALLPAPER 
Central Office, 169 Madison Avenue, New York 


having those rooms repapered—if not the 
entire house, at least that portion of it that 
seems to need it most. 


wallpaper is the satisfactory 





Remember 
transformer. 


October Ist to 6th. 


now on display. 
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By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


PLANNING FOR DARWIN TULIPS 

N order to be rewarded with a splendid 

showing of flowering bulbs next spring it 
is necessary to plan for the planting of them 
this October. There are many lovely types 
of these bulbous flowers but for stately beauty 
and delicacy of color tones the Darwin tulips 
are without a rival. They excel in the size 
of their blossoms, the length of the blossom 
stalks and the size of the leaves, but especially 
in the exquisite color tones shown in their 
glowing petals. While they are not so desir- 
able for formal beds as are many of the earlier, 
lower growing types they are much the most 
desirable of all tulips for informal planting in 
borders and along walks or shrubbery where 
they may be massed in such a way as to pro- 
duce wonderful displays of bloom during the 
later weeks of spring. 

The culture of the Darwin tulip is very 
simple. The bulbs may be pushed down 
into the soil about four inches in October and 
left there to develop their roots during the 
remaining weeks of autumn so that they will 
send up leaves and flowers the following 
spring. For such planting a pointed stick 
or dibber marked so that it will make 
the holes of uniform depth is very 
helpful. A rather more satisfactory 
way, however, to plant these and other 
tulip bulbs, is first to shovel out the 
soil of the bed to a depth of four or 
five inches and rake level the surface 
thus opened up. Then set the bulbs 
firmly on this level surface, pushing 
each one down just enough to hold it 
erect. Now put the soil back in place, 
taking care to replace it so gently that 
it will not disturb the position of the 
bulbs. Next smooth off the top, and 
the tulip bed is safely planted. It will 
only require a slight protection through 
the winter in order to have a good show- 
ing oi flowers in spring. 

More than fifty varieties of Darwin 
tulips are likely to be found listed in 
any good bulb catalog. They are 
grouped as to color under such headings 
as these: Black and Dark Brown; Pur- 
ple, Mauve, Heliotrope and Lilac 
shaded; Crimson, Scarlet, Pink and 
Pink shaded; Rose and Rose shaded; 
White and White shaded; Orange, 
Bronze, and Yellow. For most people 
the most beautiful sorts are those 
in delicate tones of pink, white and 
rose, although such sorts as Dream 
with its lovely tints of violet and 
silver lilac, or Bluebird with its striking! 


mauve-blue color tones are certain to attract 
admiring attention. 

The Darwin tulips were formerly consid- 
ered too expensive for the average amateur 
but they are now so reasonable that they are 
easily within the reach of almost any gar- 
dener. They should be bought by the hun- 
dred, costing from two dollars a hundred up. 
One can get fifty of a kind at the hundred 
rate. Some of the most beautiful varieties are 
offered at between two and three dollars per 
hundred as may be seen from this list: Baron 
de la Tonnaye, carmine rose and pink, 26 
inches high, $2 per hundred; Clara Butt, 
salmon pink and rose, 20 inches high, $2.25 
per hundred; Gretchen, silvery pink, 24 inches 
high, $2 per hundred; Harry Veitch, blood 
red with blue base, 24 inches high, $2.50 per 
hundred; Loveliness,- rose pink, 21 inches 
high, $2.50 per hundred; Madam Krelage, 
purplish rose and blush pink with white base, 
28 inches high, $2.75 per hundred; Massa- 
chusetts, a bright pink flower with long stems, 
24 inches high, $3 per hundred; Princess 
Juliana, orange red flushed with -salmon, a 
desirable new variety, $3 per hundred; White 





The Darwin Tulips are especially attractive when massed inform- 


ally in border gardens. This variety is Dream. 
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Queen, a large round blossom, white flushed 
with delicate pink, 24 inches high, $3 per 
hundred, 

Many other desirable varieties will be found 
listed in any good bulb catalog. Some of the 
newer sorts cost twice as much or more than 
those named above. But they are worth it 
because of the beauty and the interest of 
novelty. There are few garden flowers 
which are more worth while to take ‘up as a 
hobby than these Darwin tulips. This is 
because of their beauty and their permanence 
and the fact that the varieties are compara- 
tively few so that one could hope to get a 
fairly complete collection in a short time. 
They also have the advantage for the purpose 
of a specialty that they may be planted in a 
great variety of situations. 

The season of bloom of these tulips may be 
considerably extended by selecting early and 
late varieties and by planting in different 
exposures. A shaded location, especially 
on a northern exposure, will retard the flowers 
for a week or more. 

When it comes to arranging color combina- 
tions of Darwin tulips as in the case of many 
other flowers the choice is largely a 
matter of individual taste. One care- 
ful student of such color schemes who 
has grown the Darwins for many 
years recommends these combinations, 
which seems likely to be generally 
pleasing: 1, Velvet King and Mrs. 
Cleveland or Zulu and Flamingo. 2, 
Clara Butt and Yellow Perfection. 3, 
Pride of Haarlem and Golden Bronze. 
4, Inglescombe Pink and Apricot. 5, 
The Fawn and Dom Pedro. 6, Dom 
Pedro and Moonlight. 7, Suzon and 
Wilberforce. 8, Dream and Wilberforce. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR BULBS 


It seems inevitable that the prices for 
spring flowering bulbs should be de- 
cidedly higher this year than usual. 
The special conditions involved in 
growing and importing them furnish 
abundant reason for such an increase 
without reference to the general trend 
toward higher prices. Reports indicate 
that the cost in Holland is not much 
greater than usual but the freight and 
insurance charges have greatly in- 
creased and there has been a tendency 
to refuse to carry bulbs because of their 
bulk in comparison to their weight and 
the fact that they are looked upon 
somewhat as luxuries. So great has 
been the uncertainty in this respect that 
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some of the large importers were considering in 
the early summer the feasibility of chartering a 
steamer and sending it across to bring back a 
cargo of bulbs. 

The practical lesson to be drawn from these 
conditions is to do your bulb shopping early 
and to pay cheerfully the increased prices. 


THE APPLE APHIS 


A close examination of the buds of apple 
twigs in fall and winter is likely to show many 
small shiny, black eggs, attached to the bark, 
especially at the base of the bud. If a twig 
with some of these eggs is brought indoors and 
kept in a warm moist room, the eggs are likely 
soon to hatch into small aphids which begin 
to suck the sap from the developing leaves. 
Each of these aphids will soon become mature 
and develop into a stem mother that gives 
birth to living young in much the same way 
as the various other aphids. There will be a 
succession of broods for several weeks until 
four or five generations have thus developed 
in spring and early summer upon the apple 
leaves. The later generations, however, will 
nearly all have wings, and they will begin to 
fly away from the apple trees. But the 
interesting fact is that they do not go to other 
apple trees as one might expect. 

For a long time no one was able to find out 
where these plant-lice that migrated from the 
apple trees in early summer went. The fact 
that they. disappeared from the orchards 
indicated that they found some other food 
plant to live upon, but what this food plant 
was no one knew until a few years ago. It 
was then found that these winged migrants 
from the apple settled upon the leaves of 
various grains and grasses where they began 
to suck the sap and to give birth to living 
young that developed upon the new food 
plants. In this way there was a constant 
succession of aphids throughout the summer. 
Some of these were winged and others were 
wingless. Many of the winged forms fly to 
other grain or grass plants where they start 
new colonies. In this way the insects live 
through the weeks of summer upon. the 
succulent tissues of the various plants of the 
grass family. They multiply so _ rapidly 
that they may do much damage to grain 
crops before the end of the season. 

As the grains and grasses mature and 
autumn approaches, the broods of plant-lice 
developing upon them acquire wings, and fly 
back to the apple orchard. These are some- 
times called the return migrants. They give 
birth to living young which develop into sexed 
forms. The females of these are wingless and 
they lay eggs about the bases of the apple 
buds and then die. Consequently, the 
winter is passed in these eggs which hatch the 
following spring into stem mothers that con- 
tinue the cycle through another season. 

In case the plant-lice are found very nu- 
merous upon apple trees in October, it would 
be worth while to spray them with a nicotine 
Solution after the fruit is picked, in order to 
kill the egg-laying females and the newly laid 
eggs. Winter spraying with scalecide is 
likely also to be helpful and early spring 
spraying at the time the eggs are hatching, 
using then the nicotine preparation, will kill 
a large proportion of the pests. 
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(laa s - Dreer’s Reliable 
| Spring-Blooming 
Bulbs 


D°® not miss the joy of 
having a bed or border 
of Bulbs next Spring. Plant 
them this Fall as early as you 
can and success is certain. 
| We import the very highest 
grades of the finest varieties 
and offer in our Autumn Catalogue splendid collections of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, Crocus, Snowdrops, etc., ete. 
The Fall is also the time to set out Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, Shrubs, 
etc. Our Autumn Catalogue also gives a complete list of seasonable seeds, 
plants and bulbs for out-doors, window garden and conservatory. 
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Mailed free to anyone mentioning this magazine 


Henry A. Dreer _ 714-16 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
































Right Now is the Time 


to Order Evergreens 


GEPTEMBER and October are suc- 
\J cessful months for transplanting 
Evergreen Trees and Shrubs. Ground 
and weather conditions are good and 
the roots have a chance to take hold 
and become acclimated. 





wi build a home of brick or 
stone for sake of permanence 
and then for its most conspicuous 
details use a column of wood which Evergreen Trees and Shrubs pur- 
will split, check, rot or warp in five — at ny ass rig og to yield 
4: 4? ood results because they are grown 
—— ee eht—lifted with a large ball of fine 


barre Hy hye | nnn pa securely packed for ship- 
No matter what the distance, Andorra 


“The Ones That Last A Lifetime” i i 7 > 
Trees and Shrubs will reach you in 





They are as permanent as the brick itself, good condition. Our catalog— 
correct in every architectural detail and in “Suggestions for Effective Planting” 
keeping with the best in design. | will enable you to order promptly and 
The shafts are open hearth steel, specially satisfactorily by mail. 


galvanized and rust proofed 


Thousands of them are in use and approved | ANDORRA NURSERIES 
by satisfied owners and architects. | : its: Mason Shatin Poel 


ee eee a aS Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 
THE UNION METAL MFG. CO. Box 230 

















Canton, Ohio 








HOW DID YOUR GARDEN GROW? 


If it grew well and you raised a good crop, you don’t want to lose the fruits of your labor. 
You want to know how to preserve the crop you have raised, so that it will save you 
money during the winter months. If you would receive valuable advice on how to store 
your vegetables, you should write to Readers’ Service of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. We 
aided many gardeners this summer to make their gardens a success, and now we are just 
as eager to help you store your crop so that it will keep. Write and tell us your problems. 





READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL THREE PARK STREET, BOSTON 














THE GARDEN BUYER’S REMINDER 


DWARF APPLES FOR SMALL PLACES 





ure and satis- 
ing for even 
is greatly in- 
having a ju- 
tion of dwarf 
growing on 
These may 
made a_ fea- 
mental value 
but they soon eames will yield a 
fruit product that will be highly prized. It is easy to arrange for a 
succession of varieties from mid-summer until the following spring and 
to have only enough of the early sorts to use without wasting. A 
special advantage is the earliness at which dwarf trees come into bear- 
ing, so that one needs to wait but three or four years before obtaining 
considerable fruit. Another advantage is the high quality of the fruit 
making it especially desirable for home use. The late Patrick Barry 
of Rochester, New York, was one of the most famous horticulturists 
in America. He recommended twenty varieties of apples for growing 
as dwarfs. Ten of the best of these that will give a good succession as 
to season are: Red Astrachan, Porter, Gravenstein, Fall Pippin, 
Oldenburg, Maiden Blush, Primate, Twenty Ounce, King, Northern 
Spy. To this list one should add some of the newer varieties which 
are especially desirable for dessert use. Winter Banana is one of the 
best of these in regions where it is sufficiently hardy. 


The pleas- | 
faction of car- 
a small place 
creased by 
dicious _ selec- 
apple trees 
the grounds. 
not only be 
ture of orna- 





ORDERING TULIP BULBS 


October is the great 
_ planting month for tulips 
© and other spring flowering 
a bulbs. Send for the cata- 
' logs of the dealers and 
_. select the varieties most 
| desirable for your purposes. 
If you wish a bed of early 
‘tulips these sorts will be 
likely to please!” Tall Varieties—Canary Bird, yellow; Crimson King, 
bright crimson; Duchesse de Parma, red and yellow; White Swan, 
pure white. Medium Varieties—Bacchus, crimson; Chrysolora, golden 
yellow; La Reine, white and rose; Princesse Marianne, white and pink. 
Dwarf Varieties—Cottage Maid, rose and white; Gold Finch, pure 
yellow; Rose Grisdelin, rose with white flush; Dusart, brilliant scarlet. 
For flower borders where you wish taller varieties, the later single 
tulips often called the Cottage Garden or May-flowering tulips will be 
found desirable. Some of the best varieties of these are: Picotee or 
Maiden’s Blush, white with pink border; La Reve, beautiful rose 
color; Bouton d’Or, golden yellow; Salmon Queen, salmon and buff; 
Vitellina, primrose yellow. But the best of all are the splendid Darwin 
tulips which will be found discussed more freely on an earlier page of 
this issue. 














VICK’S ntFrss 
AND FLORAL 
Now For 68 years th leading authority on Vegetable, For 


Ready Send for free copy—today. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 


GUIDE 


Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, 
1917 
9 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 





PLANTING ORNAMENTAL TREES 
October is an excellent | 
month for buying and 
planting many kinds of 
ornamental trees. As 
soon as the leaves have 
fallen such trees can be 
safely moved and are 
more likely to survive 
than if one waits until [eom : 
spring. This is not true, however, of trees with punky roots ie mag- 
nolias and tulip trees. In the case of such it is better to wait until 
spring. It is a pity that American streets and home grounds do not 
show a greater variety of ornamental trees. There are many attractive 
sorts which are easily available and should be more generally planted. 
Some of the best catalogs give admirable illustrations and descriptions 
of these as one may see by reference to the catalogs of the Andorra 
Nurseries, the New England Nurseries, Hick’s Nursery, the William H. 
Moon Company and Thomas Meehan & Sons. Among the less familiar 
trees the following are of special interest: Sycamore Maple, Red- 
flowered Horse-chestnut, Hornbeam, Chinese Catalpa, American Judas 
Tree, Sweet Gum, Yellow-wood, Oriental Plane, Ginkgo, Bolleana 
Poplar, Empress Tree, Pin Oak, Laurel-leaved Oak, Varnish Tree. 





FLOWER ov FOR WINTER USE 





The  satis- [_=@cissuumemias sea Sa faction de- 


rived from 
flowers in the 
largely upon 
put cut flowers 
receptacles or 
plants in har- 
nieres. In a 
cases a plant 
flowers which 
tractive in one 





the use of 
home depends 
the ability to 
in appropriate 
to grow living 
monious jardi- 
great many 
or a group of 
may be at- 
receptacle loses 





much of its charm when placed in another. Fortunately one can now 
get from the larger department stores and the better specialty shops a 
great variety of vases, bowls, flower jars and jardinieres which are well 
suited to the artistic display of plants and flowers. In selecting these 
beware of garishness in color or adornment, choosing subdued tones of 
gray and green and preferring the simplest of decoration without con- 
ventional designs. Select some tall and slender vases and some low 
and broad flower jars. Look for simplicity and beauty of outline and 
harmony of color tones. Be sure to have a few wall pockets to hang 
in suitable situations, where they may be used either for cut flowers 
or for trailing plants. These wall pockets are so rarely utilized that 
they are sure to give an air of distinction to any room which they 
adorn. 





a FRUIT 


Plant this fall and save a year. We shoulder all 
risk by guaranteeing satisfactory growth next spring. 
Fall rains and early spring showers will give the 








SAVE THE BIRDS WITH DODSON HOUSES 

Give them this safe refuge and then reduce their enemy the spar- 

row, with Dodson’s Sparrow Trap. Writefor bird book and catalogto 

JOSEPH H. DODSON, Vice-Pres. and Director Am. Audubon Ass'n 
703 Harrison Ave.. - Kankakee, III 














DINGEE ROSES 


Sturdy as Oaks, are always grown on their own roots. 


root systems an early start and insure rapid, healthy 
growth. Oursturdystock is in prime condition to 
transplant. Whether you are planning to raise 
fruit on a large scale, or have room for only a few 
choice specimens, our catalog will help you to se- 
lect the best trees, bushes and vines for your needs. 


Hicks Nurseries 


Westbury, Long Island Phone 68 





years’ experience. No matter where you live, we guarantee | ate 
delivery. Send today for Dingee ‘‘Guide to Rose Culture.”’ 
DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 1072 West Grove, Pa. 


Hardy Ferns and Flowers 
For Dark Shady Places 
Send for descriptive 80-page catalog. It’s free. 
EDWARD GILLETT, 11 Main St., Southwick, Mass- 


DON’T TAKE CHANCES 
WITH YOUR TREES 


Let us take care of them now. We will 

know what to doand do it right. Experts 

in cavity filling, blocking, bracing, etc. 

Representatives available everywhere. Send 

for ‘*Tree-Talk’’—the tree lover’s manual. 
The F. A. Bartlett Co. 

530 Main Street Stamford Conn. Box B 
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HOME PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 208) 
5. How can an elderly guest best be made 

_ comfortable in a family in which there 

are several active children? 

A room as far as possible from the children’s 
nursery or playroom, or bed-rooms, should be 
given to the elderly guest. The children 
should be told that elderly persons like quiet, 
and, unless invited, they must not call upon 
the elderly guest in her room. Elderly per- 
sons usually enjoy the company of children 
when visiting, if it is so regulated. 


LENDING AND BORROWING 
CHILDREN 


A Home Problems Question reads as follows: 
“What should children do when the 
neighbors ask them to run errands?” 


I have taught my son to say, “If mother is 
willing.” In this way I always know where 
he is. But I do not allow him to accept pay- 


ment. 
A SuBscriBER, Saginaw, Mich. 


We handle that matter by treating each 
case on its merits. For illustration, for the 
neighbors with whom we are most intimate 
we allow our boys considerable liberty to run 
errands. But we had some neighbors who 
imposed upon the boys, and in that case we 
simply required permission from us. It may 
be rather a delicate thing to do, but frankness 
is undoubtedly the best way to handle the 
matter. 

F. A., Birmingham, Ala. 


The child I want to have is a child just 
anxious to help people; and when neighbors 
ask some little service that the child can do 
without conflicting with his studies it would 
only make me happy to have my child respond 
happily. 

Mrs. S. R. Hartow, Ballardvale, Mass. 

| have a neighbor who has no one to run 

errands for her, and she often asks my little 


. seven-year boy to do errands for her. She 


always gives him five cents for his bank. | 
can trust this lady with my boy, and he 
always tries to please her and he feels he is 
quite a big man. 

M.E. R., Roseburg, Ore. 


BORROWING BOOKS 


A Home Problems Question reads as follows: 
“Should children be permitted to bor- 
row books?” 


If children have first been taugnt the proper 
care and use of books, | see no reason why 
they should not be allowed to borrow them. 
I am glad to lend my books to anyone who will 
take care of them and enjoy them. 

Mrs. C. A. P., Charlotte, N. C. 


I seldom allow my boy to borrow books. | 
do not like the habit, yet there are exceptions. 
I should never allow books from an untidy 
home; I thoroughly believe books carry a 
great many germs, such as scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, etc. 

M. E. R., Roseburg, Ore. 
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The Murphy Varnishes 


«‘the varnish that lasts longest”’ 


They are as brilliant as any — more so than most. 
They flow as freely as any —more so than most. 
They cover as much surface as any —more than most. 


They are as dependable as any —more so than most. 


Enh tnetinad bindtin oben the diel) 


next best—they last the longest. 
Really and truly the longest. 


Ask your dealer or your painter 
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Murphy Varnish Company 


Franklin Murphy, jr., President 


Sm Set Set Sw tet Sem 





Newark Chicago 


Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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And they last the longest—not as long as any, even the 
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OF WHAT SHALL I BUILD MY HOUSE 





beautiful houses that help to answer that question. 
that must be definitely answered before further plans can be made. 
illustrated articles by prominent architects: 


Grouped about and supplementing each of these three articles are illustra- 
tions of many noteworthy houses built of the three different materials. 


Can you afford to be without this source of help and information when you make your house building plans? 


Of What Shall I Build My House........... 











ARE YOU PLANNING TO BUILD? 


is the title of the 32-page reprint from THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in which are shown handsomely printed illustrations of 
The question of which material you will use in building your house is usually one of the first that confronts you and 
This reprint, which is the same size as THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (93” x 12}’’), contains among others the following 


The Wooden House, By Toomas P. Ropinson The Stucco House, By Davip B. BanNes The Brick House, By Austin D. JENKINS 


SPECIAL OFFER: { THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for four months ... . . } $1.00 nai 
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PAINT prevents the decay of woodwork 


and zinc postpones the decay of paint. 


best paint will not last forever but 





New Jersey 


INC 





in paint 


combined with lead improves the qualities of 


each ingredient. 


A good zinc paint not 
only gives greater tough- 
ness to the paint film but 
also deeply penetrates the 
surface painted and firmly 
anchors this film to the 
wood fibers. 

This means greater 
weather resistance and 
prevents cracking and 
peeling. 


Write for our booklet, “‘Zinc in Paint.” 


You can buy zinc paint, 
prepared, ready to apply or 
if your painter prefers to 
mix his own paint, he can 
get composite zinc pastes 
ground in oil. We will be 
glad to send you, on request, 
a list of brands of zinc paints, 
also a list of manufacturers 
who grind composite zinc 
pastes in oil. 


It contains informa- 


tion that will enable you to get the most for your paint money. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


55 Wall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


Branch: Mineral Point Zinc Co., 





1111 Marquette Building, Chicago 


The 
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If books which are desirable for children to 
read are not owned by the child, there can be 
no objection to borrowing, but the child 
should be taught to care for the book and re- 
turn it promptly and in good condition. 

Mrs. Heten Dio, Tavares, Fla. 


HOME PROBLEMS QUESTIONS FOR 
OCTOBER 


To Reapers: After careful study of all the 
questions herewith given, return answers with 
your comments. If you have had any experi- 
ence that would be valuable to other subscribers, 
state it briefly. Feel free to ask questions on any 
subject of interest in this connection. Number 
answers to correspond with questions; and put 
at the top of each sheet the month in which the 
questions appear. Write your name plainly at 
the top of each sheet, and mention whether you 
wish your answers, if printed, to be unsigned, 
signed with initials, or signed with full name. 
Address all communications to Home Problems, 
The House Beautiful, 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


1. When one borrows from a neighbor some 
staple article, such as a can of green peas, 
should one repay in kind, or might one 
give the neighbor the amount of money 
the article cost? 


2. Is it right to borrow from a neighbor some- 
thing which is worn by use,—such as a 
lawn mower, a vacuum cleaner, an elec- 
tric iron? 

3. Is it proper to ask for the return of a bor- 
rowed article, or to wait until it is sent 
back by the borrower? 

4. What should one do when asked to lend 
something which for any reason one does 
not wish to lend? 

5. In the event of a neighbor lending one the 
use of an automobile for the day or after- 
noon, should one offer to pay for the 
gasoline used? 


FIVE BOOKS OF INTEREST TO BOR- 
ROWERS AND LENDERS 


“Amarilly of Clothes-Line Alley,” by Belle - 
K. Maniates. (Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, $1.00 net.) 

A very amusing story of a garment that was 
variously lent. 

“Little Stories of Married Life,” by Mary 
Stewart Cutting. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co., $1.25.) 

These stories of a suburban neighborhood, 
particularly that one entitled, “A Bor- 
rowed Dinner,” show the ‘honorable 
points” of borrowing and lending. 

“W. A. G.’s Tale,” by Margaret Turnbull. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, $1.00.) 

A story of a borrowed little boy. 

“One Way Out,” by Will Carleton. (Small, 
Maynard & Co., $1.20.) 

A book which inspires to the borrowing and 
lending of ideas. 

“The Practical Cookbook,” by Margaret W. 
Howard. (Ginn & Company, 72 cents.) 

A book of tested recipes, the result of bor- 
rowing and lending formulas, with a view 
to securing a collection of menus for 
economical and balanced meals. 
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Escape the discomforts of a cold 
house, poor ventilation and 
drafty rooms— 


Anticipate the comfort requirements of 
your home now and insure it in midwinter 
by equipping it with 
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Combination Storm and 
Screen Doors, and 
Morgan Storm Sash 


Comfort-loving, thrifty home-owners know 
that Morgan Cold-weather Protection means 
warmth and comfort on coldest days; that it 
makes for LOWER FUEL COSTS, fresh air 
and family health. 

Morgan Combination Storm and Screen 
Doors and Storm Sash are made of selected, 
well-seasoned materials with the same care 
characterizing all Morgan Products. While 
built primarily for service, they harmonize 
in appearance with standard designs. 





Send today for the 
“Cold W eather Protection”? Booklet 


Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. C-17, Chicago 


Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore 


Exhibits of finished Morgan Model Doors in all 
principal cities. Ask for list 


Le 
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HOTEL MARSEILLES 


q 


NEW YORK 


A veecinage A situated hotel right at the Subway 


entrance at 


ROADWAY and ro3rd Street. 


Away from the noise and excitement of lower Broadway you 
will enjoy a pleasant sleep and awake each morning to a delight- 
ful and inspiring view of the Hudson River and the Palisades. 


one for rooms for x person, with private bath, $2.00 per day 
prs | 


upwards; 2 rooms and bath, $3.50 per day upwards. 


Club breakfasts, 35c up; also a la carte. 


Write for booklet. 


M. E. BURKE, Manager. 
SEE 6 AT 





OU will find that your 

entire home can be made 
bright, new, cheerful—just 
like your mind-picture of the 
ideal home—with 


ACME QUALITY 
PAINTS & FINISHES 
There are Acme Paints for 


your every need. A worth- 
while idea is to 





Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


For the many ‘‘touching-up’’ jobs 
about the house, keep always on 
hand at least a can each of Acme 
Quality Varnotile, a varnish for 
floors, woodwork and furniture; 
Acme Quality White Enamel for 
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iron bedsteads, furniture, wood- 
work and all similar surfaces; a 
quart of Acme Quality Floor Paint 
of the right color. 


ACME WHITE LEAD 
AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. AM Detroit, Mich. 


Boston Toledo Linceln 
Chicago Nashville Salt Lake City 
Minneapolis Birmingham Spokane 

St. Louis Fort Worth Portland 
Pittsburgh Dallas San Francisco 
Cincinnati Topeka Los Angeles 


This book, the ‘‘Acme Quality Painting Guide,” is 
sent free on request, together with a smaller book on 
**Home Decorating.”? With these two practical, helpful 
books, you will be able to select exactly the right paints 
and exactly the right color scheme for any article, room 

or building you wish to paint. 














You Build But Once, But You Furnish Always 


The inside of a real home is a growth, changing and developing year after year. Much of its 
fascination lies in the opportunity which it gives for improvement. Alas for the house which never 
opens its doors to a new idea! 

Are you tired of your old arrangement of furniture? Do you need new curtains, new wall paper, 
new rugs? Are you planning to refurnish your living room or to make architectural alterations? 

Whatever your needs, you will find a wealth of fresh ideas in 


THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE—Practical and Artistic Suggestions 


This handsome set ofp HOUSE BEAUTIFUL reprints, consisting of 32 profusely illustrated pages the same size as 
the magazine, is now ready for distribution at 50 cents. 

Our first volume of reprints, ‘Of What Shall I Build My House?”’ has proved so popular at the same price that it 
has run into a second edition. 

Either set is crowded full of helpful information, and is worth ten times its cost to one who loves an attractive home. 
If you order today you may be spared future regrets. Address, 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, DEPT. R, THREE PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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ALCAZAR. 


Alcazar Range & Heater Company 
386 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Two Stoves Are “One 
Too Many” 


O MORE need for a coal range for Winter and a Gas or 
Oil stove for Summer use. Two stoves are “one toomany”’ 
for the DUPLEX ALCAZAR is two ranges in one and 


does more and better work than the two could or would. 





@ In this wonderful stove we find two complete ranges in one, 
burning a combination of fuels either together, or singly, requir- 
ing no change or removal of parts. 
is made in two types: One using coal or wood and Gas; the 
other designed for coal, or wood and Oil. 


The DUPLEX ALCAZAR 





@ If you want year-’round kitchen comfort, better cooking 
results and decreased fuel bills, use the DUPLEX 
It is made in a variety of styles: Porce- 
lain, steel and cast iron construction by a stove factory that 
makes ““QUALITY” its watchword. The best dealer in your 
vicinity is displaying the DUPLEX ALCAZAR. See, or write us, 


mentioning whether you are interested in the Gas or Oil types. 


Catalogues, 


on request 
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“‘A valuable addition to every housewife’s library.’ 


"—New York Sun. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 
By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


“A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the 
following of which, whether by just-beginnin 
housekeepers and home-makers or by those o' 
riper experience, will tend woolly to promote 
health and comfort.’’—Living Age. 


“It is packed with the treasured lore of genera- 
tions of accomplished housewives, and covers the 
entire range of domestic knowledge. . . . These 
valuable suggestions are bound with fine simplicity 
and illustrated with pictures that are an incitement 
to artistic housefurnishing in themselves.”’— 
Milwaukee Free Press. 


We offer this book and a 


** Treated in a modern, scientific manner, old home 
problems which perplexed our grandmothers are 
made simple in this book.”—Boston Globe. 


ear’s subscrip- 


tion to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for 3-00 
Three Park Street, BOSTON 
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THE INVALID’S ROOM 
(Continued from page 280) 


mental attitude may be a help or a hindrance 
toward his recovery. In order to assist him 
to keep a normal state of mind, the room he 
lives in needs to appear, at a casual glance at 
least, as much like an ordinary living-room 
as it can reasonably be made to. 

It is to be hoped that there is a place to 
conceal all bottles and glasses suggestive of 
remedies, except for the moments when they 
are in use. The bed should be kept looking 
fresh at all times. Extra blankets and pillows 
and pads should be laid on closet shelves or 
in a chest or box provided for them, which in 
itself may be made to furnish an attractive 
looking seat if desirable. Hot water bottles, 
when not in use, belong in the bathroom. 

The general rules which ought to be applied 
to any sleeping room should be emphasized 
in that of the invalid. It should be kept 
immaculately neat. The vacuum cleaner is 
an inestimable blessing in the invalid’s room, 
where the old-time sweeping day meant a 
period of great discomfort. Several small 
rugs which may be taken from the room with 
ease to be cleaned, and without the disturb- 
ance of large pieces of furniture, are more 
desirable than are one or two larger ones. 

The wall hangings should always be soft in 
color and inconspicuous in figure. Curtains 
of muslin or scrim, that can be easily and fre- 
quently laundered, are the only ones to be 
considered. 

In regard to decoration, there should be 
enough to make the room attractive and 
stimulating to the imagination, but never 
enough to detract from its appearance of sim- 
plicity. 

One or two good pictures on the walls, which 
may occasionally be changed and replaced by 
others, are better than a dozen always in 
evidence. One graceful jar or vase on the top 
of book shelves is more effective than three 
would be. 

It is probable that flowers will frequently 
be sent the invalid. They should be arranged 
and placed with care, and they should never 
be allowed to remain in sight after they have 
begun to wither or droop. If the odor is 
oppressive, they should be taken away, regard- 
less of sentiment, and very many should never 
be in the room at one time. A thrifty holly 
fern that keeps fresh and glossy, and that is 
continually unrolling little fresh fronds, has 
been a delight and stimulus in many a room. 

Then there should be in evidence, the daily 
paper, a current magazine, the book that keeps 
the invalid in touch with life, and the writing 
pad, or the sewing basket, with its bit of work 
that may be largely play. 

Ah, that reference to the sewing basket 
shows what | have known all along, that the 
invalid whom | have so guardedly referred to 
as belonging, according to the customary use 
of personal pronouns, to the masculine gender, 
is in all probability of the gentler—or militant! 
—sex, 

In either case, may our invalid “live long 
and prosper’’—outside of the invalid’s room 
a wish which will be most apt to become 
speedily operative if that room is thoughtfully 
considered while he—or she!—has to occupy it. 
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KELSEY 


HEALTH 
HEAT 


How It Differs from 
Other Heats 


mainly differs from boiler heats, 
in that it heats with freshly 
heated, moisture mixed fresh air. 

It differs from furnace heats, in that 
it delivers large volumes of moderately 
heated, tonic filled fresh air; rather 
than small. volumes of super-heated 
air, from which the oxygen has been 
scorched out. 

It differs from boiler heats by being noiseless 
and leakless. 

It differs from furnace heats in being dustless, 
and heating any room in any weather, with the 
wind in any direction. 

It differs from all heats, in producing more 
heat from the same coal. 

We sell all the other kinds of heating systems; 
but after 25 years’ experience, we frankly believe 
the Kelsey Health Heat most satisfactorily 
meets all conditions of heat comfort and economy 


Send for booklet 


‘THe Keser 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
305 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


New York 
103-H Park Avenue 


Detroit 
Space 95-H Builders Exch. 











Chicago 

217-H West io Stree! 
Boston 

405-H P. 0. Square Bidg. 












































_ Cheaper and Handsomer than Paint | 














Roof stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains. Walls finished with 
Old Virginia White. Roth & Study Architects, St. Louis 


Good paint costs twice as much as Cabot’s Stains and 
painting costs twice as much as staining, on shingles, sid- 
ing or other woodwork. The stains are softer, richer and 
more artistic in color, and the Creosote penetrates and 
preserves the wood, So you can reduce the high cost of 
living and also gratify your artistic sense by staining 
your woodwork with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


If your house is one of the beautiful Colonial types that 
are now so popular, your color-scheme will be perfect if 
you stain the roof with Cabot's Stains and finish the walls 
with the brilliant, clean ‘ whitewash white" effect of 


Cabot’s Gld Virginia White 
You can get Cabot'’s Products all over the country. Send 
for stained wo d samples and name of nearest agent. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfy. Chemists, 129 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 523 Market St., San Francisce 
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HOPKINS 
DUNN. 17, 


‘Your Home Reflects GourTaste 


in woodwork. To create an interior decorative scheme 
of true individuality, be sure that your choice 
of wood. is adapted to your preference in color. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


with its requisite physical qualities for stains 

and enamels, supplies the perfect:base for either 

treatment. A non-resinous. wood of fine texture 

and beautiful figure, it can be made to_harmonize 

completely with period furniture or dainty hangings. 
Our book describing how and why will be sent on request. 


If interested in new home plans, let us know, Arkansas Soft 
Pine is Trade Marked and sold by dealers East of the Rockies. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
320 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING = 
LITTLE ROCK: ARKANSAS 





































































THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL © BOUND VOLUMES 


HE. HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is now bound six numbers to a 
‘volume. Each volume constitutes a profusely illustrated com- 
pendium on house-building, furnishing and maintaining, with due 
attention to the flower and vegetable gardens. 
Hundreds of illustrations, together with floor plans, of houses, both large and small, 
with interesting photographs of interiors showing attractive schemes of decoration. 
Volume 41 contains the six issues of December 1916-May 1917 inclusive. 


SENT FOR $2.60, POSTAGE PREPAID 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, THREE PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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DO YOU KNOW THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY? 


DO YOU KNOW that this world-famous magazine, 
founded 59 years ago by James Russell Lowell, is grow- 
ing faster today than at any other period of its history? 

DO YOU KNOW that, with all its traditions of literary 
excellence retained, it is presenting the great, vital ques- 
tions of the present with a boldness and clear, liberal 
judgment that must appeal to every intelligent citizen? 

DO YOU KNOW that modernity, freshness and humor 
are possible in pages not embraced by a “ girl cover” — 
that “punch” and “ pep,”’ however commendable, are 
not the only qualities to be desired in either magazines 
or American life? 


ARE YOU WILLING at times to think? 

DO YOU BELIEVE that a thing may be interesting 
without being claptrap, serious without being pon- 
derous, cheerful without being foolish ? 

DO YOU DEEM it worth while to read fiction, poetry, 
essays and political articles by the leading writers of the 
world? 

THEN you will enjoy the Atlantic Monthly. 

Send 75 cents (stamps accepted) for a three months’ sub- 
scription and form the Atlantic habit. 

Regular rate $4.00 a year. 35 cents a copy. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 


Department H 


Three Park Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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JOSIAH WEDGWOOD AND HIS 
WARES 


(Continued from page 295) 


and had lavished orders upon the factories of 
Dresden and Sevres. This coming to the 
knowledge of Wedgwood and his partner, 
Bentley, they applied to Lord Cathcart to 
assist in bringing their wares to the notice of 
her Majesty. Services were supplied to 
Lord Cathcart and other English representa- 
tives in Petrograd (formerly St. Petersburg), 
and these soon attracted the attention of the 
Empress. In 1770 she asked Mr. Baxter, the 
British Consul, to procure for her dinner and 
other services. Her nobles also vied with each 
other in sending orders to Wedgwood. 

Having perfected his cream and other early 
wares, Wedgwood turned his attention to 
those bodies with which his name is most 
commonly associated today. Black ware had 
been known in the Staffordshire (England) 
potteries for some time, but Wedgwood 
improved this, and called it ‘‘ Black Basalts.” 
It was an unglazed body, which, in the hands 
of this great potter, became absolutely per- 
fect. The grain was fine, the surface smooth, 
and the tone rich. It was used for tea and 
coffee services, for urns, flowerpots, busts, 
intaglios, plaques and vases, upon which the 
name Wedgwood is impressed. 

Other makers copied this ware and the 
shapes and designs. They, however, never 
succeeded in making so fine and smooth a 
body. These copies may be unmarked, or 
bear such names as Adams, Mayer or Turner 
impressed. 

Black ware was also used as the basis of 
Wedgwood’s “Etruscan” or ‘“‘encaustic” 
ware, ornamented with unglazed colors in 
imitation of ancient Etruscan vases. 

A red ware and a terra-cotta body were 
also made, the terra-cotta being of several 
colors. Cane, chocolate, bamboo, red with 
black reliefs, or black with these in red, buff, 
a grey, and a cream, may all be met with. 

The lovely jasper ware, however, was the 
finest of all Josiah Wedgwood’s inventions. 
He worked upon it for many years before he 
could at last write to his partner in London: 
“We are now absolute with the jasper.” This 
must have been about 1787, for, in a catalogue 
issued that year, he introduces this ware in 
the following words: ‘‘As these are my latest, 
I hope they will be found my most improved 
works. Verbal descriptions could give but an 
imperfect idea of the delicacy of the material, 
the execution of the artist, or the general 
effect Vays 
Blue is the color generally associated in the 
mind of the collector with jasper ware; and 
we hear a good deal about “‘ Wedgwood blue,” 
as if there were but one shade. In reality, 
there are eight, ranging from the palest grey 
to a rich dark blue. There is also a black 
ground with white reliefs, seven tints of green, 
pink, lilac, buff, and terra-cotta red. The 
reliefs are generally in white, but in many 
cases they will be found in other colors, and 
upon some pieces several colors are used. 
Upon early pieces of the best period the 
color of the body can be faintly distinguished 
through the thin parts of the white reliefs 
with very pleasing effect. Medallions and 
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No. 576. Solid Mahogany Ash 
Tray with brass cigar rests 
and match holder and remov- 
able glass tray. A 

special offering . a 





No. 577. Solid Mahogany Electrolier 
with old rose silk shade, trimmed 
with gold braid. Measures 20 
inches high and is equipped with 











ho. 344. Solid 10K Gold Brooch, 


English finish, set with ame silk cord and socket. We offer 
thyst. A wonder- 1 this electrolier at a 
ful bargain . . special price .. . . 


The “Baird-North Way” 


Picture yourself sitting at home in the evening 
with the family, or imagine yourself alone during 
the dull hours of the day with nothing particular 
to do. What wonderful occasions to consider 
the Christmas Gift Problem! 

For opportunities such as these why not have the Baird- 
North catalogue when it is impossible to have the stores? 
With it you can settle your gift problems, economically, 
speedily and easily. 

This is the ‘‘Baird-North Way’’—shopping along the lines of 


least bother, with the council and advice of the family or the care- 
ful thought due to quietness. 

The “‘Baird-North Way,”’ with our particular attention to price 
and service has made us the largest Mail Order Jewelry House in 
the World, 

Send for our 200 page catalogue of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
Leather Goods, Novelties, Toiletware, Tableware, etc. 











Every article is guaranteed to 
satisfy you or we will refund 
your money. We guar- 
antee free, safe 
and prompt 
delivery, a 








Ps Gentlemen: 

Tyee. Please send me 

sr qh. FREE without obliga- 
ee gat tion your 200 page cat- 
A alogue, containing 10,000 


articles of jewelry and gifts. 


























The School of Fine Arts, Crafts 
and Decorative Design 
C, HOWARD WALKER, F.A.I.A., A.N.A. 
Interior Decorating a Specialty. Other Courses 
in Drawing and Painting, Illustrating, Decorative 
Art, Costume Designing, Metal Work. 
Circulars MISS KATHERINE B. CHILD, Director 
126 Massachusetts Ave. Boston, Mass. 





















An Offer to the Hostess 


The perplexing problem of how to serve a dainty 
luncheon will be easily solved if you consult 


TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES 
By HESTER PRICE 


|, This well-known authority has brought together a wide variety 
of fresh, attractive suggestions for the hostess who is eager to 
make her dinners and luncheons distinctive without hiring a 
caterer and with the use of such materials as may readily be 
obtained. _ 

] Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page 
engraving, showing not only the general effect but also the ex- 
act working out of details. 

{ Price $2.00 net, or $3.50 for this valuable book and a year's 
subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Three Park Street, Boston 
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Redwood din- 
ing room in 
white enamel, 
Redwood finish 
is used through- @ 
out this } 
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Nature made California Redwocd free from pitch and resin 
and easy to work. It can be sanded to a glassy, smooth surface 
that will take paint and enamel perfectly, and remain smooth in- 
definitely. No danger of pitch exuding through tke enamel, no 
trouble with raised grain. 

California Redwood is permanent in shape. Redwood trim and panels, if prop- 
erly seasoned, will not swell or crack, will not shrink and expose unsightly edges, 
will not separate in mitres and joints, no matter what changes in temperature 
or climate may take place. 


Redwood also offers protection from fire and decay. It is slow to ignite, slow 
burning and easily extinguished, and is permeated with a natural preservative 


For all exterior and interior uses, for maximum service and beauty use 


California Redwood 


Will not shrink, swell or warp —resists rot and fire 











handsome home 
of H. 0, Harri- 
son, Esqg., San 
Francisco. 
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Write today for ‘*California Redwood Homes,’’ the Child’s Story of the 
‘‘big trees,’” and beautiful stained samples. Please give us the names of your archi- 
tect, builder and local retail lumber dealers. We want to be sure that they are 
thoroughly informed about this remarkable wood. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 


716 Cail Buildirg, San Francisco 
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HOTEL WEBSTER 


Forty-fifth Street by Fifth Avenue 
40 West 45th Street NEW YORK 
Just off Fifth Avenue on one of city’s quietest streets 


One of New York’s most beautiful hotels. Much fa- 

vored by women traveling without escort. Within 

four minutes’ walk of forty theatres. Center of shop- 
cork vxscnny 

seamen Send for booklet 


Rooms, private bath - - - - $2.50 and upwards 
Sitting room, bedroom, bath - - $5.00 and upwards 


W. Johnson Quinn, Prop. 














EQUIP YOUR FURNACE THIS WINTER 
WITH A 


GRAVES ADJUSTODRAFT 


No need to get up early in the morning 
to “fix the fire.” The Graves Adjustodraft 
will automatically open your furnace drafts 
at any desired hour—will have your house 
warm and comfortable when you first get up. 

The Graves Adjustodraft will eliminate 
a lot of your furnace troubles. It will save 
fuel, too. Works fine with a coke fire. 

Our detailed instructions make instal- 
lation easy. No special tools nor skill! re- 
quired. Simple to operate. Satisfaction 
guaranteed—a great success wherever used. 
nace) $5. Express Order today — cold weather will soon be 
paidin U.8. Youcan here. Don’t go through another winter 
install it yourself. without the Graves Adjustodraft. 


THE GRAVES COMPANY - Desk 2 
600 HILL STREET : DUBUQUE, 10WA 





Model F2 (for any fur- 
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First Cost will be Your ONLY 
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use Kno-Burn Mccl loth 
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HE cheapest wall base is the 
one that unites with plaster 
cs or wtuoce t make a a sw 
asts for years without any expense for upkeep 
or repairs. That's why om architects 
and builders specify metal 


Kno-Burn Expanded Metal Lath is made with a mesh | 
that clinches the plaster so tightly that it never can }} 
come off. It expands and contracts with the plaster — 
preventing cracks. It forms a fireproof, vermin- 
proof, trouble-proof wall. 


Send for “Modern Walls and Ceilings”—a book 
of vital interest to home builders, 


Ask for booklet 552 


North Western Expanded 


Metal Co. 











Member 
Associated Metal Lath 
Manufacturers 


955 OldColony Bldg. * 








WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO PUT IN YOUR HOUSE? 


OF COURSE, you are going to put in it all those things that make a house livable: chairs and tables, rugs and 
curtains, fireplaces and lighting fixtures, closets and breakfast corners—the list is as long as the needs of 
civilized man. But do you know just the particular kind of all these architectural details and necessary and 
artistic furnishings you want in your ownhouse? The decisions are many, not easy to make— and they all cost money. 


Let THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Reprints Help You. The second in the series is now ready. 
Its name tells you that it contains the help you need. 
The Inside of the House—Practical and Artistic Suggestions 


Like the first reprint (which has gone into a second edition), “Of What Shall I Build My House, Wood—Stucco—Brick;” it consists of 
32 pages of beautiful illustrations handsomely printed in sepia of the same size as the magazine (9 3-4 x 12 1-2). 


These reprints cost 50 cents each, postpaid. Order by Title. 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Dept. R, Three Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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cameos, plaques, busts, candelabra, inkstands, 
tea-services, coffee-pots, lamps, cabinet speci- 
mens, chessmen and many other articles were 
made. 

These were beautifully modelled by Flax- 
man, Hackwood, Tassie and other artists. 
The figures and drapery were carved with the 
greatest delicacy, and were generally of a 
classic description. Some' of the vases were 
of very large size, but these were not more 
delicately finished than those small intaglios 
and other jewels which became the rage, and 
which we may still find in private and public 
collections. These choice gems were mounted 
in cut steel, in gold or silver, and they were 
worn as jewels or set into patchboxes, bon- 
bonnieres, tea-caddies, etc. In England many 
of these jewels have been ruthlessly taken 
from their original chased or cut metal or 
ivory settings, and have been mounted in mid- 
Victorian machine wrought gilt metal devoid 
of artistic taste and feeling. 

In 1790 Wedgwood took his sons, John, 
Josiah and Thomas, and his nephew, Thomas 
Byerley, into partnership. He died in 1795. 

The principal mark is the name Wedgwood 
impressed in the paste. This was generally 
in capitals, varying in size from a quarter to 
one thirty-second of an inch in height. Some- 
times the initial letter only was a capital. 
During the partnership with Bentley his name 
appears with Wedgwood, and during the 
latter days, before the death of Bentley, in 
1780, the word Etruria is added. In the 
oldest mark the letter “O” is very round. 
In later times it is narrower. The marks 
“Wedgewood” and “Wedgwood & Co.” do 
not belong to these works, but to another 
firm. 


FURNISHING HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
HOMES: NUMBER 1 


(Continued from page 275) 


right of the table, there is room for a ladder- 
back or other Colonial chair with a reed or 
rush seat, which may be used in the living- 
room on occasions. At the right of the door, 
a chest or settle, divided inside, will be found 
a very useful place for overshoes or for heavy 
wraps for the motor, and will prove a great 
saving of valuable space in the closet. 

Duplex roller shades could be used in both 
rooms. These give almost the same effect 
as two sets of curtains, which have been con- 
sidered indispensable heretofore where in- 
terior and exterior effects have been studied. 
Either a plain or dotted muslin curtain with 
a narrow ruffle, or one of scrim with a lace or 
picot edge, are the prettiest and simplest for 
the lower floor. The same Duplex shade with 
muslin or scrim or all-over net curtains—just 
covered enough to shut out the gaze of the 
passer-by—will be sufficient for the French 
doors leading to the sun parlor. None are 
required for those leading to hall and dining- 
room. 

To return to the living-room—lI have se- 
lected a plain or two-toned rug with band 
borders in the deeper tones of the wall paper, 
or a dull gray blue, darker than the rep, velvet, 
or mohair which is to cover the sofa and one or 
two small chairs. A 31-inch block printed 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





























A House Planned for You 


If you desire to build an attractive home without running the danger of making experiments or 
going to the expense of employing an architect, you will be interested in the house described here. 

This first of a series of House Beautiful Homes was designed by a firm of prominent architects 
especially for THE House BEAUTIFUL magazine. It embodies inquiries and suggestions that have 
come from hundreds of home-makers, and has literally been planned to order to meet the needs of 
any family desiring a practical, artistic, moderately priced home. 

The plans call for a nine-room structure with veranda and sleeping porch, to cost about $5000. 
The architecture is a fine example of the New England Colonial type so generally admired for its 
brooding lines, its dignity and its home-like comfort. 

The'lliving room, opening from an ample hall which serves as a reception room, is remarkably 
well proportioned. All of its openings are symmetrically arranged, and in the middle of the long 
side is a large Colonial fireplace: Opposite the openings to hall and dining room are glass doors 
to the large paved veranda, which is so designed that it can be enclosed if desired. 

The dining room is so planned that the furniture can be properly placed, and the service from 
kitchen to dining room is short and convenient, through a roomy pantry in which there is space for 
a refrigerator that can be iced from the rear entry. 

Special attention is called to the fact that if the kitchen chamber is to be used for a servant, a 
rear staircase to this chamber can easily be built over the cellar stairs. There is a kitchen closet 
beside the pantry and dresser, a downstairs lavatory and an ample coat closet. Besides the heat- 
ing plant, the cellar contains a laundry and a cold closet for supplies. 

The second floor has four chambers, a sewing room with linen press, anda bath. The princi- 
pal chamber and the child’s room connect with a commodious sleeping porch. 

All the rooms offer fine possibilities for the home-maker to exercise her talent for the choice and 
placing of furniture, the hanging of draperies, etc., because the architects have planned the door 
and window openings so that there are adequate wall spaces against which to arrange furniture. 

The interior details have been carefully studied. The mantel with panelling above, the 
beamed ceiling in the living room, the staircase and the china cupboards have all been designed 
from actual examples of the Colonial period, combining great simplicity with charm and style. 

The exterior is pleasing to the eye, recalling the houses of many New England villages. The 
sides are covered with wide shingles or clapboards painted white. The roof is of shingles left to 
weather a silver gray. The underpinning and chimney are of old-fashioned water-struck brick. 
About the veranda and under the kitchen windows are white trellises, and the blinds and plant 
boxes are green. 

Complete working plans of this charming home are for sale at a moderate price by THE 

House BeautiFuL. This 
























































a. wr] includes the free co-opera- ee 1) 

t tee nt tion of our Readers’ Serv- i <9 i cole ol 
o ice experts until the house |} az» c — 
Sie rows isbuiltandfurnished. Full [/“"* ¥ é 
cot ao particulars may be secured J oho at 
youne oS . = 2 
° by any prospective home- 
nasgonag builder who will fill out the 


attached coupon. 


Tue House BEAUTIFUL, 3 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MAss. 
Gentlemen: Please send, without charge, full particulars about House BEAuTIFUL Homes, No. 1. 
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Sie Medici Prints 


The Old Masters in Color 


THE MUSIC LESSON— Lancret. Medici Print 


FOR GIFTS and 
FOR ONE’S HOME 


Unsurpassed for weddings, Christmas, birthdays. Also 
for adornment of our homes, schools, clubs; for elevation 
of taste in our children; for our own daily enjoyment: 
‘‘One can live without art—but not so well.” 

Large Gallery of Subjects: We gan 
show here but one of the 500 illustrated in 
our catalogues (see below). You will find 
in them a choice of subjects of absorbing 
interest, from the great works of the Old 
Masters to the paintings of our own day, 
—Corot and Inness landscapes; Abbey’s 
Holy Grail; the new mural decorations by 
Sargent and by Violet Oakley; inspiring 
patriotic pictures: Subjects appropriate 
for every occasion and for every room in 
your house. 

Best Reproductions of the Best Art: 
that is the standard of the CopLey Prints 
and Mepict Prints: 

The bey ad Prints received highest 
award gold medal from the French Gov- 
ernment. “Excellent,” says John S. Sar- 
gent. “TI could not wish better.”—Edwin 
A. Abbey. ‘‘So fine in quality.” —Augus- 
tus Saint Gaudens. 

Of the Medici Prints the London 
Times says: “Their perfection is little 
short of amazing.” “In truth of color and 
of detail they are, for most practical pur- 
poses, replicas of the original paintings.’’ 
—Mr. Holmes, Director of the National 
Gallery, London. 

Your Old Family Portraits, repro- 
duced privately in the Coptey Prints— 
from old daguerreotypes, faded photo- 
graphs, tintypes, Kodaks, etc.— make 
unique gifts to your relatives. Particulars 
in Copley Catalogue (see below). 

How Obtained: Through art stores, or direct 
from us. We send on approval prepaid, and with no 
obligation of purchase. 

Prices from only a few dollars (down to 25 cents 
for Medici Miniatures) up to $25.00 for large sizes. 
Special attention to appropriate framing, at reason- 
able prices. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent for 25 cents each 
(stamps accepted) 50 cents for both. These are 
not ordinary catalogues, remember; they are prac- 
tically Illustrated Handbooks of Art. Remem- 
ber, too, the cost is deducted from a $2.50 purchase 
of the Prints. The Copley Catalogue is of American 
art (in rich sepia tone, some in color). The Medici 
Catalogue is of the Old Masters (all in color). 

SEND NOW—to give you the more time for 
careful Christmas selections. Address either 


CURTIS & CAMERON 














i or the new American Branch of 
S 


E THE MEDICI SOCIETY 
Offices: 253 Harcourt St., BOSTON 
alesroom: Pierce Bldg., opp. Public Library 
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The Importance of Good F leering 


is equally great whether for the floors of a modest bung- 
alow, a ‘‘homey’’ cottage, or a pretentious residence. 


There are many varieties of lumber which make splendid flooring 
but none which yield greater va/ue (cost considered ) than flooring of 


TUPELO 


LUMBER 


“Works Easy—-Wears Hard—Won’t Sliver” 





We are not ar- 











Residence of Mr. Henry Alcus, New Orleans (Emil Weil, architect) 
typical of the Southern residences in which Tupelo has long 
been used for Fine Flooring and Interior Finish 


guing that Tupelo 
makes better floors 
than hardwood. 
There is nothing 
better than a good 
hardwood floor. 
But there aresome 
rooms in every 
house for which a 
hardwood floor is 
an unnecessary 
erpense, And 
there are many 
houses where such 
floors are not justi- 
fied for any room, 
total investment 
considered. 

It is for such 
rooms and such. 
houses that Tupelo 
Flooring ideally 








“fills the bill.”’ 


: Tupelo Lumber has a very peculiar grain—called an ‘involved’ grain by scientists. 
This makes it so extremely tough and non-splintering that it is a mighty close second 


to the best hardwoods. 


You don’t want a floor that is going to wear out and sliver and *‘kick up’’ its grain. 
And neither do you want a floor to cost you more than is necessary to insure good 
appearance, durability and freedom from trouble and repair bills. 

Tupelo gives complete and thorough satisfaction and you will find it money in your 
pocket to know all about this valuable lumber, not only for flooring, but also 


for interior finish. 


Ask us for Finished Samples and full information about this valuable and 
EXTREMELY ECONOMICAL wood. Please address nearest office to you. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’] Bank Bldg , Jacksonville,Fla. 























ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


SUGGESTIVE and authoritative discus- 
A sion of modern American architecture, 
its origin, development and possibilities; with 
100 illustrations showing the best and most 
interesting types of country homes in different 
parts of the country, the work of many archi- 
tects. A book that will interest every country 
dweller and every would-be country dweller. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 


To the prospective home-builder—ONE HUN- 
DRED COU RY HOUSES will prove of invaluable 
assistance. Here are presented to you the best ex- 
amples of modern architecture in Mr. Embury’s book— 
instructive descriptions and illustrations of the most 
beautiful and suggestive of the recently built houses. 

If you are deciding what type of house to build, this 
offer will furnish the best references for your problem. 
ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES (size10”x1 1”)$3.00 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Two Years - - - $5.00 

Special Offer— $6.00 For Both 


THREE PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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linen, the groundwork the natural linen with 
a conventional floral design in dull blues, rose 
and mahogany, beautifully combined, is my 
choice for over-draperies, pillows and for the 
Sheraton sofa or a willow one, which is op- 
posite the fireplace with its Ben Franklin and 
Windsor chairs at either side. At the end of 
the room is the piano and under the window 
is a generous cabinet for sheet music and rec- 
ords, high enough to serve for another seat or 
for plants. Bookcases and a comfortable 
wicker chair will balance this end. In front 
of the window, nearest the street, is a good 
position for a long narrow table with drop 
leaves—or for a flower box and for other chairs, 
and one will find that a tabouret near by has 
many uses. 

It is quite surprising with what care the 
furniture must be placed. Our first thought 
must be to have easy passage between the 
hall, sun-parlor, and dining-room, and to have 
the large pieces so arranged that one end of the 
room is balanced with the other, and to make 
the groupings pleasant and natural. Here 
we must get the effect of space by not over- 
crowding or filling up the center of the room. 

The question of good lighting is still little 
understood; it is generally considered to be 
disposed of if the room is brightly illuminated, 


“ but it is the quality and not the quantity of 


light which makes a room inviting and restful. 
For general lighting, a semi-indirect bowl gives 
a soft agreeable light, with at least two floor 
plugs, one at each end of the room, for noth- 
ing can ever take the place of a table lamp of 
some kind for general comfort and decorative 
purposes. A pottery base, with little or no 
decoration, either blue or natural color, with 
a paper or wicker shade lined with a deep 
rose or dull yellow china silk, will give the 
most pleasing light. For the hall, one of 
the old-fashioned lanterns finished in black 
lacquer with etched glass would be my first 
choice. This may be difficult to find; in 
which case, a brass fixture, not too large and of 
simple Colonial design, will be the most 
suitable. 

The days of bric-a-brac have passed, but a 
few bowls for plants or flowers are absolutely 
necessary. One of those blue or dull green 
rose jars and a pair of candlesticks for the 
mantel, and table mats of some faded bro- 
cades (which are often found at a sale) 
finished with a guimp, will, with a few minor 
accessories, complete the room. 


THE SIMPLE ART OF COOKERY 
(Continued from page 288) 


There are two methods of making the cream 
sauce—the hygienic and the French methods. 
The hygienic is more lengthy in its process of 
combination but possibly it is a bit more deli- 
cate, is more easily assimilated, and can be 
made more economically—by cutting down 
some of the butter—than by the French 
method. The French method gets its name 
from the manner in which the French chefs 
make their sauces. They combine their fat 
and flour into what they call a roux—cooking 
the two ingredients slightly and storing them 
in a stone crock, adding varying proportions 
of milk as the recipe demands. 
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Scene: Mrs. Homebuilder, Her Architect and 
Her Painter Visiting a Bridgeport Standard 
Service Department and Selecting the Finishes 
for Her New Home. 

Mr. or Mrs. Homebuilder: At the nearest 
Bridgeport Standard Service Department you 
can see all of the latest wood finishes on Real 
House Trim, Real Model Doors, Real Flooring 
and Real Wallboard. You cantell just what the 
finished job will look like before it ds started. 
Until you have really seen the beautiful new 
browns and grays which leading architects are 
specifying, you cannot realize the wonderful 
possibilities in the finishing of interior woodwork 


with 
IDGEPO 
(eR AN DARDS 


)— 
Stain 0p | —=Wax— Varnish 

That’s just what our Service Departments are 
for—to show you these beautiful new effects, and 
to co-operate with you, your architect and your 
painter in carrying out your individual ideas for 
an entire house or a single room. 

Write for list of Service Departments—also for 
samples of woods you are most interested in. 

Address Box 201 


Zhe BRIDGEPORT 
‘Woon FINISHING Co. 


Nore Milford Conn 


CHICAGO 
78 West Lake St. 
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YOR OST 
6 E. 39th St. 8 Portland St. 
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WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 





STANDARD 
of the WORLD 
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_No Dealer ever offers 


you a substitute for 
WHITTALL RUGS 


—without a reason 
Y x don’t have to buy many 












good rugs in a lifetime, be- 

cause really good rugs natu- 
rally: wear a long time. So, isn’t it 
strange then, how some people can 
be talked into buying a rug that 
“looks” something like a Whittall, 
just because it costs a few dollars 
less? They forget that the chief 
quality in a rug is Durability, and 
the trouble is that 


DURABILITY DOESN’T SHOW 
ON THE SURFACE 


That’s why some dealers succeed in get- 
ting the extra profit on the so-called “‘just- 
as-good” kind. Don’t let glib salesmanship 
deceive you. Invest your money ina 
Whittall—the rug that grows old grace- 
fully. If you will let Durability and 
Beauty be your guiding points, your 
choice must invariably be a Whittall. 


This Trade Mark is Your Protection and 
Your Guarantee 



























“Oriental Art in Whittall Rugs” is a handsomely illus- 
trated book in colors, which anyone may have by writing 


/M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 


123 Brussels St., Worcester, Mass. 











IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


The World’ s Greates: Iror Fence Builders 
660 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 


















A Book by the Publisher of the Atlantic Monthly 


THE READING PUBLIC 
By MacGregor Jenkins 


The humors of the editorial office, the problems of magazine circulation, the peculiarities of public 
taste, and the genesis of some literary fashions are described in this uncommonly interesting 
little volume. 


**Deals {fn a delightfully whimsical fashion with the public’s pursuit of literature 
in the home, at the club, and on the train and trolley car.’’ — Boston Globe. 


75 cents net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY _ Boston and New York 
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TEP IN! Shut the ol ae 
water-tight plate- il | } 
glass door. — | -- ae 







Glance around! Only the 
essential fixtures in sight — a pte 
all other pipes and fittings i a | 
are concealed! r ea Ug “2 D2 * 








Turn the single lever and a: fits 
you get just the temperature ‘ 
you wish—thanks to that aa » 
accommodating little in- ef ae | 
strument, the Leonard 
Thermostatic Valve. ne Re ay \ i 

i 


















Nine rose-sprays, ranged ry a 
round the sides, dart their % ee omnes Se 
tiny streams in rapid-fire : 5 : cai) 
from any angle you wish. hae oe ae adi 


Talk about LUXURY in 
bathing! 


If you are interested in this 
incomparable Mott Shower, 
write for Booklet “L,” sent 
free on request. 
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. THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, TRENTON, N. J. . 
uw 

= eesti New York, Fifth Avenue - Seventeenth Street Winnipe, Can eee FA 
4 Boston Atlanta Seatt! tDetroit Portland, Minneapolis ¢San Francisco tMontrea! we 
« Pittsburgh Los Angeles Sead +Des Moines jWathingion .b, c. {New Orleans ¢St. Louis San yd gy . 
4 Ciricago tPhiladelphia Dallas tToledo Columbia, S. Denver {Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms a 
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ARE YOUINTERESTED INGOOD ESSAYS? (ORDER FOIE. Tn SE OUCON ee 


If so, you will want $1.25 net, postpaid. 12mo. gilt top. 288 pages. 


THE ATLANTIC CLASSICS | THE ATLANTIC_MONTHLY COMPANY, 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $1.25, for which send one 
Atlantic Classics to 


‘‘Good essays are never too plentiful—and 
it was a happy thought of the editors of the Atlantic 
Monthly to bring together some of the best essays 





ar see appeared in its pages. ic nae ale, P55 oe ccs odie pmodes Heaths ave eeane wae 
teen in all, and they range from gay to grave—but SS et Oe eter he en Or Mite ee hae ep 
not too gravel” DN ois i's ds 6s ik ge wane enh ath hy Od aaa nea wniak 

—The Springfield City Library Bulletin Dis sain ccs ook cdee Megiaip orn es ees 
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IT WAS A RAMBLING HOUSE 
(Continued from page 292) 


room to another, the constant and startling 
change of altitude produced a very queer 
effect. It was something like sea-sickness. 
One time your foot went out from under you, 
and the next time you stubbed your toe. It 
looked well, but to enjoy a floor like this, you 
have to sit down. 

“| papered most of the rooms, too. Not 
bad, eh, George?” he said. 

“Migl.y good. As a floor-layer, wall- 
paperer and half-rounder, you are in a class 
by yourself. I congratulate you,” I said. 

This pleased him so that he immediately 
asked me to stay over night. I feebly pro- 
tested. But no, I must, it seemed, sleep in 
the house really to appreciate it. In order to 
get to know it and realize its true quality, | 
must stay long enough to let its peculiar 
charms grow on me. So, against my better 
judgment, | stayed. 

The next morning | arose before anybody 
else, apparently. 

“Now for a good wash and then I’ll go out 
in the garden,” I said to myself. ‘The bath- 
room must be around here somewhere.” 

I started gaily on my quest. But, alas, | 
had not been provided with a blueprint of the 
house plan. It had a bathroom, because my 
friend had mentioned it. I wandered from 
room to room like a lost soul. I found all 
sorts of rooms, but no bathroom. Finally, 
I lost my way altogether and brought up in 
the wood shed. I sat down on a chopping 
block to think. I would have another try at 
it when I got my bearings. So shortly | 
started off again with less assurance and 
gaiety, but more determination. No bath- 
room can elude me for long. I would go at it 
systematically. I once won three cigars for 
solving a crystal maze, so finding a bathroom 
ought to be child’s play compared to that. 

I wandered about the first floor for ten or 
fifteen minutes, but found nothing in my line. 
Then I went up to the next floor. Nothing 
there. I found all sorts of stairways and 
corridors and tried them all, but they never 
led me to any place | had seen before. Once 
| thought that I recognized a picture on the 
wall as having been in a room I had gone 
through, but I was mistaken. It was called 
“Asleep,” a colored print of a little girl living 
up to the title. And the other that I had 
seen, the same little girl, or her twin, had 
been “Awake.” I remembered her eyes were 
blue. So on and on | wandered. Once | 
thought I almost had it, but opened a door 
and found myself on the front piazza. This 
made me angry and | went at it again. | 
got tired after awhile and sank down in utter 
weariness in a room | had never seen before. 
There was nothing to do but wait until help 
came. After I had smoked a pipe, | heard 
voices. It was my friend talking to his wife. 
I could just hear what they were saying. 

“It’s odd George should have run away like 
that,” said my friend. 

“He never left a note or anything?” asked 
his wife. 

“No. His bed was slept in, but he must 
have gone home early.” 

I raised my voice. 
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Plan No. 
1442 


A Colonial 
house of 
substantial 
dignity. 


$1442 







Gordon- I 
Van TineCo. 
6509 Case St. 


HIS is an economical time to build, before end-of-war-rush advances /. Davenport, lowa i 








material prices. Investigate our Ready - Cut Houses—less labor, less Please sendme Free 

time, no waste. Guaranteed costs. Also not Ready-Cut. Prompt ee, ee 
shipments— standard grades. 100,000 buy from us. Local references. 4 5 RE 

Book of 200 Plans Free. Photos, floor-plans, guaranteed prices. [tee we 
Complete details. Adaptations of America’s best architects to in- [Home Accessory Catalog 
expensive homes. Send C] Garages 


Gordon-VanTine Co. “3ianc" fot 
nena Satisfaction Guaranteed or or Money Back lowa SUN. eee eeeeteteeee | 


rabertnarninened wae a Biles d 

















PLANNING TO BUILD? 


Then Get This Valuable Country House Number FREE 











Fifty or more recent Country Houses—the work of leading architects throughout the 
country —are illustrated in the October Number of The Architectural Record — more 
than 100 illustrations and floor plans, showing houses of all sizes and styles. 


From this number you are sure to get ideas and suggestions which will help you to determine the best 
type of house to be erected; the most convenient arrangement of rooms; the most desirable materials, 
furnishings and conveniences. 

Each month The Architectural Record presents a careful selection of the best current work in the 
various types of buildings — with an average of 100 or more illustrations; while in the business section 
are described the latest and best building materials, as well as the furnishings and specialties which 
add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 

To accept}this offer, please mail 

the coupon promptly. 


The Architectural Record 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 West 40th Street, New York H. B.-10-17 
Send me free your October Country House Number, and the issues of August and September, and enter my subscription 
for one year beginning November, for which find $3.00 herewith. (Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for Foreign.) 


+ This valuable Country House Number will be 
Special Offer sent free—also the August and September issues 
—§if you subscribe now to start with November. You will thus receive 
15 attractive numbers for only $3.00 — the regular yearly price. 








MS 6 iis suk een Woah thee isk oath haas ae CO Ee art ee See see e sees enceseeceereececenens 


WHAT OF YOUR MARKET BASKET? 


Wit war upon us and the price of food rising to unheard-of heights, it has become a very serious business 
to feed a family. The necessity grows daily more pressing that provisions should be bought and 
consumed intelligently. 

Therefore THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL feels that it is doing a public service in advertising 


THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD 
This 200-page book, by Edwin Tenny Brewster and Lilian Brewster, 1s not a dry treatise on proteins and calories, but a collecticn of 
interesting, practical essays on food questions of vast importance to every housewife. 

"k explains how to provide the b best nutrition + a femlly - the lowest cost; what foods are ; to buy and what foods are luxuries; 
what amounts of various foods are sufficient to sustain the what diets should be followed by different types of workers; what, in short, 
is the most scientific and economic way to supply f uel for re ily engine. 

THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD will save you money. 
Three dollars will bring this ame work and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for one year, together with an outline of a 
simple course in food values and dietetics. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Three Park Street, Boston 
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“Halloa!” I shouted. “This is George. 
Where are your” 

“Where are you, George?” called back my 
friend. 

“Blest if I know. I am upstairs and | 
should say on the third story. I’m lost.” 

“What does the room look like?” he cried. 

“Oh, it has bright paper on the walls. 
Poppies I should say. Or maybe they are 
hollyhocks.”’ 

Then I heard them in consultation. 

“That must be the room I papered Thurs- 
day. But I don’t recall any paper with pop- 
pies on it,” my friend said. 

Silence. 

“George, are you sure they are not morning 
glories?” he shouted after awhile. 

“They may be. I am no botanist.” 

“‘Because if they are, | know just where to 
find you. You wait right there. Don’t go 
away.” 

In a minute he opened the door. 

“How on earth did you come to get in here, 
George?” he asked. 

“I didn’t come to get in here,” I answered 
peevishly. “I came to get in the bathroom, 
but ended up here. | got lost. I thought you 
had a bathroom. Most houses do.” 

“We have,” he replied. ‘‘Didn’t you see a 
little door in the dining-room? Well there is 
a flight of stairs there. You go up them and 
it is the first door around the corner from the 
top. Will you go now?” 

“Yes, if you wil! go with me and promise 
not to leave me until | get downstairs again. 
I should think you would have to blaze a 
trail here in order to find your way back from 
a room, in case you ever found one you 
wanted.” 

“Oh, that’s easy. You'see, there have been 
three ells added to this house. One in 1820, 
one in 1847 and one in 1867. Now, you were 
in one of the ells.” 

“You are not English, are you?” | asked. 

‘No, why?” 

“Because | thought you just dropped an 

a 


WHAT THE SOCIETY OF LITTLE 
GARDENS HAS ACCOMPLISHED 
IN THE SOUTH 


(Continued from page 277) 


stop and every bit of food be utilized. They 
want to co-operate with the growing army of 
pig and corn club boys and tomato and can- 
ning club girls and civic leagues and state 
agricultural experiment stations, knowing the 
strength as well as inspiration that comes from 
the union of forces working along similar 
lines—the upbuilding of the agricultural 
South. And in doing all that, they look 
joyously forward to the time when the South 
shall take her rightful place as one of the 
world’s great granaries. The soil and the 
climate are God given, waiting only the co- 
operative effort of the thinking mind, the 
trained, willing hand, to make the land we 
love best in all the world the loveliest land in 
all the world. 
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Make Every Room An 
All-Weather Room 


ITH this new type trouble-proof casement 

window you can instantly adapt any room 
to any weather. In hot weather you can make 
your living room, dining room and bedrooms like 
open porches—with a clear sweep for every 
breeze and an unobstructed view. In cold or 
stormy weather you’ll be much more comfort- 
able than with ordinary windows—Whitney 
Windows are absolutely tight and storm-proof House on Fresh Pond Parkway, Cambridge, Mass. Charles R. Greco, Architect, Boston, Mass. 
when closed. Double-glazed sash can be used, 
which does away with the need for storm windows. 


Whitney Windows are not like the ordinary hinged 





LL woods have certain uses for which 





Foner pe pa ggg Rely llpmrg they are especially adapted by reason 
Give perfect control of ventilation. ‘We manufacture of the peculiar qualities and characteristics 


| 
only the patented 


WHITNEY 


and screen WINDOW any HARD DWARE you wish. Ifyou 
cannot get the sash locally, we will quote you on your 
requirements complete, f. o. b. Minneapolis. 

Our service department will help you, without charge, 
to adapt Whitney Windows to any unusual requirements, 
furnishing you with drawings and specifications that will 
enable your contractor or carpenter to make successful 
installation. 

Free Write for interesting portfolio of artistic and 
practical casement window designs for dif- 
ferent types of homes. 


If West of Mississippi River, If East of Mississippi 
or in Wisconsin, address River, address 


Whitney Window H. E. Holbrook 
Corporation Company 


which nature has given them; and on their proper 
selection for these uses, hinges the whole problem 
of economy in wood construction. 


Three centuries of experience in this country have 
demonstrated that no other wood lasts as long or gives 
such satisfactory service as 


WHITE PINE 


for outside finish lumber—siding and corner boards; 
window sash, frames and casings; outside doors, door 
frames and casings; outside blinds; all exposed porch and 
balcony lumber; cornice boards, brackets, ornaments and 
mouldings; and other outside requirements, mot includ- 
ing shingles. 














315 Fifth Street South 449 John Hancock Building entez a on one If your lumber dealer is unable to ly White Pi we should 
White Pine in Home-Building” is beau- you : , supply e Pine, we shou 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BOSTON, MASS. tifully illustrated and full of valuable appreciate the opportunity of being helpful to you in securing it. 
_ ey gg oe cageetens po home 
This shows the Whit- b t t t 
‘ wee uilding. bend today for this bookie Address Wuitt Pine Bureau, 


ney hinge that is 
fastened to top of 
sash. The roller 
runs in a groove. 


—free to all prospective home-builders. 
“The Helen Speer Book of Children’s 
White Pine Toys and Furniture” —a fas- 
cinating children’s plan book, from 

which a child may build its own toys The —.. Pine ~ — 


2018 Mercuants Bank Buitpine, Sr. Pau, Minn. 


ommnge fl 
Thisshows the Whit- 





ney hinge that is and toy furniture. Prepared by Helen Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
pea ' meee Speer, the toy expert. If there are chil- an i , and The Associa 
comm. M bes 8 dren in your home, sent free on request. White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 





shoe that slides in a 












































waterproof metal — | 
track. || = | 








THE WAR AND THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH ESSAYS AND ESSAY WRITING 
Are You a Lover of Good Books? A spiritual interpretation of these years of suffering and sacrifice, A textbook for college and high school English, consisting of 69 


expressed in a group of three papers of kindred significance, yet writtcn ghort familiar essays from THE ATLANTIC, together with introduction, 
from three different points of view by a Frenchman, an Englishman, notes, and a list of subjects for compositions. Sprightly, stimulating, 





Yes? d 
M ane a ee he ne gon ir meow oe The Gieate and an American. The volume inclades F and unusually interesting tothe general reader. Something different 
onthly Company has entered upon the publication of “ books == young soLpieRs OF FRANCE, by ‘Mésrles Babres. 5 
worth <3 . - "5 * in English books for the classroom. 85 cents postpard. 
kee 4] Our aim will be to preserve indurable and = pux sovn’s EXPERIENCE, by Sir Francis Younghusband. 
attractive form such ee te dn Mah Pog me vlhy eyes as JUVENTUS CHRISTI, by Anne C. Z. Allinson. $1.00 postpaid, Any of these books sent upon receipt of price and coupon 
guaranteed through the pages of a periodical. 4 Notonlydoesthe THE ATLANTIC CLASSICS i nay si i ce i i a ei i i ak i 
ry ws Ro fee ao gam tly he nee of permanence, but A collection of 16 of the most appreciated essays that have appeared 
ey are well printed, well bound, well madein every way—books jn THe ATLANTIC during recent years, representing some of the best THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY CO. H.B.10-17 
to preserve and cherish, not to glance through and fling aside. work of Meredith Nicholson, Owen Wister, Agnes Repplier, Simeon 
Strunsky, Margaret Sherwood, Walter Prichard Eaton, and other noted 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
HEADQUARTERS NIGHTS, by Vernon Kellogg. writers. A volume alluring to the general reader and so inspiriting as 
an English text that it has been adopted in schools and colleges 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt recently said of this startling revelation:- chronalaans the United States. 81.25 postp Find enclosed $. _... for which please send me. 


- It ee convincing, and an evidently ouaneet. eupoettion of the shock- 

ing, the unspeaka 31 dreadful, moral and intellectual perversion of 

character which cakes Germany at present a menace to the whole civ- THE ASSAULT ON HUMANISM, by Paul Shorey 

me world.’ A brilliant defense of classical studies in schoo! and college, by a 
r. Kellogg was the unofficial ambassador of the Commission for the famous scholar whose polished style and ironical wit are in themselves 

Relict of Belgium at German General Headquarters, and his opportu- a masterly reply to the ‘new school”’ of educators. An argument of the 

nities for observation were unique. $1.00 postpaid. first order for retaining the study of the humanities. 60 cents postpaid. Address .... 


NE Vina watocenscincassecade akon oct pp eden sbisptatadddnawntdubsuestsveahevenaale 
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| WILLIAM AND MARY, QUEEN 
|| | ANNE AND EARLY GEOR- 
GIAN FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 268) 
| the Second too avaricious. But the Dutch 
influence once started was self-perpetuating. 
Such a wonderful world it was then! These 
were the days of Swift, Addison, Pope and 
| Steele; of Prior and Gay; of “‘ Kitty, beautiful 
and young who set the world on fire”; of Mrs. 
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Early Georgian table 
showing the Dutch in- 
fluence. 











Bracegirdle and Katherine Clive; of John 
Churchill, the great Duke of Marlborough, and 
Sarah, his splendid virago. Of her it is related 
that one day, seated at her dressing table— 
doubtless some lambent piece of lacquer or 
Indiana Limestone Residence of Thomas Kenyon, Esq., Pittsburgh. Alden & Harlow, Architects. mellow marquetry—she became enraged at 
her lord, and to spite him and because he 


What Does a Stone House Cost? admired them, cut off her amber curls and 
flung them in his face! Read Swift’s Journal, 
The richness and fine dignity of the sombre memoirs of Lord Hervey, the 
a house built of stone, its solidity Spectator and Walpole’s earlier letters, and 
and the peculiar impression of opu- you will have a picture of the age that no 
lence which it conveys can scarcely books of furniture collecting can ever give 
be imitated, much less equaled, by 
any artificial material. 


To build your home of Indiana Limestone, “The Aristocrat of Buildin3, 
Materials,” is to distinguish it from its fellows. “Now, there’s the home I'd 
like to live in” is the frequent comment upon a Limestone home, perhaps 
through unconscious association with many of the greatest houses in the land. 


THE PRICE BY NO MEANS HIGH 


Indiana Limestone often costs less than artificial materials, 
it seldom costs materially more. It is shipped promptly and 
easily to every part of the United States and Canada. 

SEND FOR VOLUME 1, which is written and illustrated 
to interest sensible and tasteful people. A sample of the 


stone will comewith it. ( Volume 4, treating of bank buildings 
only,is just out. Ask foritalso, if you happen to be interested. ) 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASS’'N 
BOX 508, BEDFORD, INDIANA 




























































































ir Keep your copies of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in 

| Hh convenient form for present and future reference Early Georgian chair, 
| aii dea tiv cohosten al ee 
I i | Hi HOYT S BINDER My Carleton, Hanover, N. H. 
if 1 | Is easily adjusted. ; 

dy i Holds from one to twelve copies. you. Better still, pore over the engravings 

; | iY) i Permits your magazine to open flat. of Hogarth who, even if he does burlesque his 
bs, val rE furniture a little as he caricatures his people, 
Fi Cat Price $2.00 nevertheless reveals the truth of the times. 
Hf 14 (| SPECIAL OFFER: A year’s subscription Do this and very real human beings will step 
| | 192) ‘ to The House Beautiful ($2.50) and one from the printed page to stretch out their 
Mt Ww j HOV Shp of Hoyt's Binders (62.00) for $3.58. hands to you across the widening years; and 
HH if C mena A Send your order to remember always that the power to evoke the 
MW } } ett THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. mental picture of an age is equal to the privi- 

U Uy } ) } | | 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. lege of owning its furniture. 
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With the 
Use of 
Stains on 
Southern 
Pine 












Economy in Interior Trim 


It is no longer necessary to expend large sums for rare and costly woods for the interior 
Modern improvements in materials and methods now make it possible 
for you to obtain any desired effect of tone or color in interior trim with the use of the 
least expensive woods. 
beauty or utility when the wood used is 


finish of your home. 


Curtis Millwork Co. Design 









This substantial saving does not necessitate any sacrifice of 


Southern Pine 


**The Wood of Service’’ 


Southern Pine not only is exceptionally workable and durable, but it has a wonderfully varied and pleasing 







grain; and it takes and holds stains perfectly, making possible a wide range of color and tone effects in floors, 
standing trim and all interior woodwork. Furthermore, it costs less than any other high-class building 
wood, and it may be had anywhere east of the Rocky Mountains. 






It will pay you to send for the new booklets, ‘‘The-Interior of Your Home”’ and ‘‘Beauty 
Pius Service In Floors.’’ They are Free. Please address Dept. B-52. 
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Manufactured by 


The R. C. Heather Co. 


An i inexpensive Gale may be 
so well designed that it excels 
a far more costly © one. 


Lighting eens are B per 


cent of the decoration 





Visit Our Showrooms 








Convenient location eo" 
Hundreds of samples Serviceable Attractions for Beautifying Home Grounds 


Write for Booklet “C” ' ‘*PERGOLAS’”’ 
Garages with P la Features 
THE R. fade HEATHER Co. \ Lattioe Fences a on Houses 
‘ Near Fifth Avenue. Telephone: Greeley 2760-2761 i When writing enclose 10¢ in stamps and ask for ‘Cat. M- 30” 
i) 19 West 36th Street, New York City § HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
‘ 4 FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE NEw YORK OFFICE 
Soe SS aoe Se Se 2155 Elston Ave., Chicago 6 East 39th Street 




















After a 


shampoo—to prevent 
ibritation, Mebelebusboames betel 


delightful feelin? 


of clean iness—apply 


PMARMACAL. COMPANY 
A, St Louismouss  ¢ 


The Safe Antiseptic 





_A Terra Cotta 
TILE ROOF 


- is acknowledged by most of the 
leading architects to have every 
point of superiority in its favor; 
architectural beauty, perfect protec- 
tion from fire, leaks, moisture and 
weather changes— wonderful dura- 
m bility without repairs, and therefore 
i eventual economy. 
Consult your architect and write for illustrated booklet, 
“The Roof Beautiful,” printed in colors. It — 


views of many beautiful homes with rools of Terra 
Tiles, and is senf free upon request. 


This is the —— Manager's Residence of the wonderful LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 
R. A. Long farm, Longview, Mo. Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
The — all designed by Architect Henry S. Hoi General Offices 

Kansas City, Mo., have roofs of Imperial French Tile. 1111-1121 Monroe Building, Chicago, III. 
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The famous Hotel for WOMEN Irises, Hardy Plants, Lilies and 
29 EAST 29th St. [Just off 5th Ave.] NEW YORK CITY Japanese arden Specialties 
Do You Liveina City? Andinan Apartment? Send for our catalogue for 1917-1918 
IF YOU DO, you will find MANY THINGS to interest you in the Over 500 fine varieties of Irises 
NOVEMBER HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 1972 MONTREAL /.VE. 
Which is the City House and Apartment Number RAINBOW ‘GARDENS | G5. Fiec, wine: 
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THE GARDENER’S 
CALENDAR 





























THE two great planting months of the year 

are April and October. The tendency of 
late with most progressive horticulturists is f 
emphasize the importance of fall planting of 
fruit and ornamental trees, small fruits and 
perennial flowers. It has been found that 
there are many advantages in planting at 
this season. In October there is not such a 
rush of garden work and there is likely to be 
better weather for it. The trees, shrubs and 
perennial herbs set out at this time will be- 
come well established before winter sets in 
and the roots will form healing calluses which 
will enable the plant to start an early root 
growth in spring, if indeed such growth does 
not begin in autumn. 

In the fall planting of practically every- 
thing the previous preparation of the soil is 
of great importance. It is desirable to attend 
to this before the new plants are received in 
order that they may be put in place rapidly, 
without long exposure to the air. In plant- 
ing a young tree of any kind it is desirable 
to have a hole dug considerably larger than 
is required for the roots. This hole should 
be filled with mellow soil if the surrounding 
soil is poor or gravelly. All broken roots 
should be cut back to a fresh surface and the 
mellow soil tucked in all around the roots 
both below and above before it is thoroughly 
tamped or tramped down. This firming of 
the soil about the roots is especially important 
in fall planting because the trees are to be 
exposed to so many winds before spring. The 
tree should be set two or three inches deeper 
than it was in the nursery row. This will 
bring the place of union of stock and scion at 
or just below the soil surface. If the roots 
seem at all dry, immerse them for several 
hours in water. Many a tree has been saved 
by this process. It is also desirable to mound 
up the soil about the trees for a foot or so to 
prevent injury by mice and to serve as an 
additional safeguard against loosening by the 
winter winds. 

October is also an excellent month for 
getting a good setting of raspberries, black- 
berries and dewberries established. Very 
few home gardens as yet possess an adequate 
supply of the new ever-bearing varieties of 
red raspberries. These, however, should be 
much more generally planted for they com- 
pare favorably with the ever-bearing straw- 
berries in their value for food production. 
Such varieties as St. Regis and Ranere are 
remarkable acquisitions to our home garden 
lists and produce for several months very 
desirable fruits which may be used fresh and 
for preserving to great advantage. It is a 
remarkable fact that in Massachusetts last 
winter the St. Regis came through the winter 
without protection with much less winter 
killing than several of the older sorts growing 
in the same gardens. This is the more sur- 
prising because the St. Regis continued to 
grow, blossom and ripen fruit up to the killing 
frosts of October. There is evidently an 
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new AUTUMN 70uks 


COMBINATION WATER AND RAIL 
Going Clyde-Mallory Lines all water 


with optional all rail routes returning 


=—ViAw 
e ] ‘hi 
Florida East Coast Ry. ° -aa 
Riviera 
—OR— 
Atlantic Coast Line = ——- 
_... Richmond 
—OR- 
Seaboard Air Line . a Se 
tii— 
Southern Railway . } -----,3°¢n% 
—AND— 
Pennsylvania R.R.) washington 
Sean Baltimore 
( ---Philadelphia 


i 
Royal Blue Line 
Fast Coastwise steamers; spacious loun- 
ges and promenades; accommodations 
from the large suites with twin beds or 
double bed and private bath to the com- 
fortable regulation stateroom berths, just 
as you prefer. 


Your greatest enjoyment on these partic- 
ular steamers will be the incomparable 
dining service, delightfully arranged party 
tables for two, four, six or eight persons, 
with meals served during hours at pas- 
senger’s convenience. 


Remember the fare for these tours includes meals and 
sleeping accommodations aboard ship. 





Let us give you the details of this unique oppor- 
tunity for a luxurious autumn trip. 


Clyde-Mallory Lines 


Arthur W. Pye, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Pier 36, North River, New York 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 


Boston: 192 Washington St. Philadelphia: 701 Chestnut St. 
New York: 489 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $3,000 PRIZE HOUSE 





THIS HOUSE 


{{ Out of a large number of plans submitted to the 
Portland, Oregon, Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, this design for a $3,000 
dwelling was adjudged the best. 


4 The object of the competition, held under the auspices of 
Tue House BeavtirFrvt, was to see if the problem of con- 
venient and pleasant living could be solved in a home of 
moderate price, and to provide plans for a structure artisti 

as well as practical. . 


¥ In making their award, the jury of architects went care- 
fully into such important details as heating, plumbing, light- 
ing, kitchen conveniences, the arrangement of rooms, doors 
and windows, and many other matters that make a house 
livable. 


WON A PRIZE 


¥ The competition called for a six-room house to cost about 


$3,000, including excavation, grading, steps, walks within 


ten feet of the walls, and the complete building and finish 
the structure. 


of 


{| The lines are pleasing, the proportions of the first order, 
and the structure, as a whole, reveals the most painstaking 


study of the small house problem. 


¥ Those who wish to secure, at a moderate price, a set of 
complete working plans, will receive full particulars by filling 


out the attached coupon. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


H. B. 10-17 


GENTLEMEN: Please send without charge, full particulars about 


The House Beautiful Prize Design for a #3,000 house. 


SUID a dai crienkdindcPyctackes ‘ 
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This year, above all others, when extravagance and waste are to be avoided, you should have Vogue al 
your right hand. For, now every woman must devote even more than her customary care to the selection 
of every piece of her wardrobe, so that not one hat, gown or wrap may remain unworn and its price wasted. 
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suggests: 


that before you spend a penny on your new clothes, 
before you even plan your Winter wardrobe, you consult 
its series of great Autumn and Winter Fashion Numbers, 
one of the most important of which is 


THE PARIS OPENINGS NUMBER 


(Reapy Now) 


In the next few months, during the very period in which Vogue's 
special Fashion Numbers appear, you will be selecting your en- 
tire wardrobe for the coming Winter, and paying out hundreds 
of dollars for the suits, hats, gowns, and accessories that you 
Ask any reader of Vogue, and she will tell you that 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


a tiny fraction of your loss on one ill-chosen hat or gown 


Will Save You $200 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive 
gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly what you 
want are the ones that cost more than you can afford. 


select. 
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*SPECIAL OFFER 


Ten numbers of 
Vogue for $2—eleven = 
if you mail the cou- 
pon now. 





Consider, then, that by the simple act of mailing the coupon 
below, and at your convenience forwarding $2 (a tiny fraction 
of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown), not only may 
you have before you, at this important season, Vogue's great 
special Fashion Numbers, but all through the Winter and the 
coming Spring the numbers that follow them. 


We will start your sub- 
scription with one of the 
first copies off the press of 
our Paris Openings Num- 
ber, thus giving you 
*eleven numbers of Vogue 


Here Are Your Ten Numbers: instead of ten, if your 











*Paris 


Smart Fashions for 

Limited Incomes Oct. 15 
First aid to the fashionable woman 
of not unlimited means. 


Winter Fashions Nov. 1 
Showing the mode in its winter 
culmination — charming models 
smart couturiers evolve for their 


gs Oct. 
The complete story of the Paris Openings, establishing the mode. 


1 


Lingerie Number Jan. 1 
Fine linen for personal use and 


for the household. 
Motor and Southern Jan. 15 


The new fashions in motor cars 
and the new wardrobe for the 
southern season. 


order is received in time. 


Since the additional copy, 
which we shall be glad to 
send you with our com- 
pliments, must come out 
of a small reserve supply 
on hand to meet the ex- 
traordinary demand for 
Vogue’s annual Paris 
Openings Number, you 
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private clientele. Forecast of can see why this extra 
Vanity Number Nov. 15 Spring Fashions Feb. 1 number cannot be guar- ! 
Graceful little touches that make Earliest authentic news of Spring anteed you unless yy, 3 
the smart woman smart, wae to styles fully illustrated. your order is re- bg - 
get them and how to use them. : st ceived imme- 7 f¥ nH 
e Dec. 1 Spring Millinery Feb. 15 diately y, r) wot 
Christmas Gifts | _— Hats, bonnets and toques from , rar ow ‘9 
Vogue's solution of the Christmas aden “Seana a a RK ss ae 
gift problem. A new idea. ‘i oy Aes 
: Spring Patterns ar. 1 EL «ey GIF; 
Holiday Number : i Dec. 15 Worki dels £ ‘aig: Sita £ oy Ps Se ; 
More gifts and practical ideas for orking modeis for y' pring Ley SS ESF 
holiday entertaining. and Summer wardrobe. 4 s< RAPS é a 
LE EESLS FS. 
Don’t Send Money os 3 oy “59 eter 
. MED PO sae ee 
Don’t bother to enclose a check, or even to write a letter. The coupon y, by Koy SF Sf a 
opposite will do and is easier and quicker. With one stroke of the A 3 RA fe Pane 
pen you will solve your entire clothes problem. By mailing the La LESS S ay ss 
coupon you are, for the whole six months, assured valuable P Ws, SoS a | ’ 
and new ideas and insured against costly failures. Cw > OS, pe eae, R 
ip ry o ad A F RK 
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inherent hardiness in the variety which will 
be of greatest value in future planting. 

In planning for permanent results in food 
production no one should forget such peren- 
nial vegetables as asparagus, rhubarb, chives, 
spearmint and other herbs. All of these may 
be planted successfully in October. They 
should of course, be placed along one side of 
the garden where they will not interfere with 
the tillage of that part which is used for 
annual crops. The new rust-proof Reading 
Giant asparagus is doubtless the best variety 
of this delicious vegetable. More people 
should also plan for a larger supply of rhubarb 
roots in order that they may have a surplus 
to bring into the cellar for winter forcing. 
This is one of the easiest ways of making the 
garden help out during the closed season for 
garden work. It is only necessary to dig up 
the roots before the ground freezes, leave them 
outdoors until after they have frozen through 
anc then take them to the cellar and pack 
closely together in a bin or box with just 
enough soil between to keep the roots moist. 
They will soon start into growth and will send 
up for several weeks the long pink stalks. 

Last spring many gardeners were sorely 
tried by the constant rains which prevented 
the usual early planting of many hardy annual 
flowers and vegetables. Most of us probably 
found that in many of the beds self-sown 
seedlings had come up and gotten well estab- 
lished by the time we were ready to plant our 
spring-sown seed. We may well take a hint 
from this and do our sowing this fall so that 
the seeds will be in the ground and ready to 
start whatever may be the weather conditions 
next spring. The following method may be 
adopted to advantage. Prepare a seed bed 
carefully in some sheltered place where there 
is not likely to be any washing of the soil and 
mark it out with shallow drills. Do this just 
before the ground freezes and then sow in 
different rows the seeds of these annuals: 
candytuft, cornflower, pot marigold, China 
aster, mignonette, annual larkspur, annual 
pink, pansy and evening primrose. Cover 
lightly with fine soil and mulch the whole bed 
with a light covering of straw or leaves held 
in place by evergreen branches or boards. 
Such seeds will lie dormant until spring but 
they will be ready to start long before you 
can plant others at that season. 

October is a good month to prepare for a 
showing of flowers and foliage plants indoors. 
Some very attractive hanging baskets may 
be made by utilizing the large willow baskets 
which are now offered by the florists, planting 
in the middle some geraniums brought in 
from the outdoor garden and cut back rather 
severely, and surrounding them with aspara- 
gus ferns also brought from outdoors if they 
are growing there. If not, one can get the 
latter from the florists at small cost. One 
can also bring in dwarf China asters, dwarf 
marigolds and various other outdoor annuals, 
transplanting them carefully into flower jars 
and window boxes with the expectation that 
they will remain in bloom for several weeks. 

Toward the end of October, dig up the dahlia 
and gladiolus bulbs, letting them dry off and 
then storing them in a dry, cool cellar, safe 
from attack by mice and rats. The cannas 
should be treated in a similar way. 
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4% MK This is one of those delightfully smart drawings for 
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Fashions You Find 


Only In Harper’s Bazar 


WELL known group of people in Paris and New York 
lead the world in the art of creating and portraying fashions. 
Here is a drawing by one of this group— Miss E. M. A. 
Steinmetz, the best and best-known fashion artist in America. 
It is but one of many charming drawings by Miss Steinmetz 
which will appear only in Harper's Bazar. 
Miss Steinmetz is distinguished not alone by her skill as an 
artist, but for a long time she has designed notable costumes for 
the best-dressed women of society. Now she is making designs 
for readers of Harper’s Bazar. No other magazine can have 


her work. 


After all, it is natural that Miss Steinmetz should choose the 


Bazar. She merely followed the rest of the group: 
DRIAN SOULIE ERTE TAPPE 
LUCILE BENDEL HICKSON 


whose authorized work you can see only in Harper's Bazar. 
With these acknowledged leaders as exclusive contributors and 
with alert representatives scouring all the ateliers of Paris and 
New York for the very latest modes, you can easily see that 
solely on its Fashions the Bazar might well stand alone. But 
there are still more features you can get only in Harper’s Bazar. 
No other Fashion magazine gives you 


Fiction and Society, Too 


And such Fiction! Novels by Amelie Rives (Princess 
Troubetzkoy) and Gouverneur Morris. Stories by George A. 
Birmingham (Canon Hannay), Granville Barker, Fannie Heaslip 
Lea and others of the few who are doing the best work of today. 


Society, recognizing in Harper’s Bazar the best magazine of its 
kind, is giving it exclusive material. In September, for instance, 
Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip and Mrs. Jay Gould wrote special 
articles for the Bazar. In October, we have Mrs. French 
Vanderbilt, who writes on the Red Cross at Newport. And 
in the months to come, other prominent people will contribute 
authoritative Society articles such as you can find only in 
Harper's Bazar. 


Big Fall Fashion Numbers 


Now, when you are assembling your Autumn wardrobe, is the 
time of all times to subscribe for the Bazar. The big Fall 
Fashion Numbers hold scores of inspirations and suggestions 
for you. Remember it costs less to dress fashionably if you 
plan your shopping with the Bazar. As an introduction to all 
the good things you can get only in Harper's Bazar, we will send 
you five issues for one dollar, regular price 25 cents a copy. 
See the coupon for details. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for NOVEMBER 


will be the 
City House and Apartment Number 





dus begins, most of us are going to live in 

towns and cities. Wi’ cauld November 
winds ensuin’, the big country veranda will 
soon lose itscharm. We are turning indoors 
and are enshrining our household gods over 
fireplace and radiator. We are finding that, 
in spite of the scoffers, city life is a pretty 
good life after all, and that one really can 
be human and do much more than exist 
in a suite of rooms. 

In the November Number THE House 
BEAUTIFUL will frankly cater to city folk. 
Edward Stratton Holloway, a confirmed 
apartment enthusiast, has written for that 
issue a splendid article on “ Apartments and 
How to Live in Them.”” When he tells “how 
much cooler in summer is the well-chosen 
city apartment than the average country 
house, how much cosier and more comfort- 
able in winter than almost any house, how 
much more convenient,” how much more 
excellent in a number of other ways, even 
the scoffer is almost persuaded. Those who 
have read Mr. Holloway’s series on “The 
Arrangement and Balance of Furniture” 
can have no doubt that he writes with 
authority on the making of artistic, com- 
fortable homes. No apartment dwellers (in 
fact, no real home-makers of any sort) will 
read this intensely practical article without 
finding in it a fund of inspiring ideas for the 
betterment of their households. 


Perhaps the doubter will say, ‘Oh, it’s 
easy enough to have a charming home if 
you have plenty of money.” Of course it is. 
But it’s also easy enough to have a charming 
home if you have only a little money—and 
good taste. In an illustrated article entitled 
“ Rent $25—Taste Plus,” Helen Bogan will 
tell in November of the achievement of a 
Philadelphia woman ‘whose house is a per- 
fect little jewel of artistry,”’ and who cheer- 
fully confesses that she rents it for $25 a 
month, and that, outside of the presents and 
heirlooms already on hand, she and her 
decorator spent only $500 in its furnishing. 

When we discuss city life, who could 
ignore New York? And when we discuss 
the more attractive and interesting features 
of New York, who could ignore quaint old 
Greenwich Village and Washington Square, 
where painters and writers and sculptors 
live in attic studios and all manner of queer 
places, forming their homes and their lives 


| \ROM now until the next summer exo- 


according to their own sweet will? In a 
delightful article written for the November 
Number, Clara Savage will describe ‘A 
Home and a Studio" in this fascinating 
neighborhood—the little old red-brick house 
where Edith Baretto Parsons models the 
adorable babies that win the hearts of all 
who see them. 


Then there is another side of Washington 
Square—the north side, where stand in proud 
repose the venerable mansions of New York’s 
Colonial aristocracy. In the November issue 
Elizabeth Russell will tell of ‘‘A Transplanted 
Drawing Room” from one of these old houses. 
The furnishings have been moved farther up 
town, but the china and bric-a-brac, as well as 
the chairs and tables, have had no separation in 
all the years since they were first gathered to 
grace a dignified home, where lived and visited 
persons famous in the early history of our 
country. 


Speaking of mansions, how would you like 
to live in a barn? Could you glow with en- 
thusiasm while telling friends that your dining 
room table was exactly in the same spot where 
the cow used tostand? Howto make such an 
experiment successful and have it include a 
garden, an arbor, a pool and a hermit thrush, is 
told in the November Number by Edith H. 
Dohan in ‘‘ Making Over a City Stable into a 
House.”” It's a fine big roomy, delightfully 
home-like house too, as you will agree when you 
have read the article and seen the views. 


If you fancy that there’s not much use in 
city people’s trying to have a garden, don’t 
fail to read ‘‘ The Very Small Back Yard’’ in 
THE House BEAvTIFUL for November. This 
little yard is only 15 feet deep and 34 feet wide, 
and it is shut in onall sides. But it is wonder- 
fully high! The woman who achieved it says: 
“The day I came home from my wedding trip, 
I said as I looked at my property, ‘I would 
like to grow some flowers in my yard.’ To 
which the Head of the House replied, ‘It is not 
worth while to try; nothing would grow in that 
yard.’”’ Seethe pictures of honeysuckles, lilies, 
tulips and crocuses in that yard, and read how 
she answered him. 


See “A Man's Room Furnished by Himself,” 
aroom that isreally beautiful. Seethe “spread”’ 
of apartment house furniture by C. Matlack 
Price. Read ‘Your Neighbor,’ “Home Prob- 
lems,” and the other helpful articles and depart- 
ments innext month’sissue. And don't by any 
chance overlook the tragic figure of ‘‘Jehosha- 
phat,”’ strutting where “the frost is on the 
pumpkin and the fodder’s in the shock’’—all 
oblivious to the fate that awaits him on 
Thanksgiving Day. 


If you know of some other home where THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL would be welcome, why not enclose 
one dollar and fill out the attached coupon? 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


six months to the following: 


ae 


HOUS 


vee Address 
BEAUTIFUL 





Enclosed find $1.00* for which send THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for 


*Foreign postage, 55c extra; Canadian postage , 30c extra. 


H.B. 10-17 
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TO YOU FROM MR. HOOVER 


My CouNTRYWOMEN: 

I ask your help. 

The President has laid upon me and has 
asked me to assume great responsibility in the 
conservation of the food supplies of our 
country. It would be an unbearable burden 
but for two reasons: 

One is, I am sure every loyal American will 
at this time undertake unhesitatingly and 
whole-heartedly whatever service is required 
of him. 

The other reason is—the American woman. 
I believe you have only to understand the 
food needs of this nation, of the Allies, and in 
fact of the entire world, in order to enlist your 
immediate and intelligent support. 

I realize full well that 70 per cent of our 
households are conducted with thrift and 
without waste, but even in these we need to 
secure the use of equally good food in sub- 
stitution for those commodities which are of 
so concentrated a character that they can be 
shipped over the seas in these times of short 
shipping. 

Among the 30 per cent, it is true enough 
that we have deserved the reputation of the 
most wasteful housekeeping in the world, and 
the time has come to turn our faces squarely 
in the opposite direction and make our coun- 
try a model throughout, of economical man- 
agement. 

Indeed, if our American ideal of a square 
deal is right, we can do no less. 

For three years now the people of the Allied 
countries have borne the burden of this strug- 
gle for life and liberty, and are bearing it with 
pain and privation. There are millions of 
women in Belgium and Northern France 
today who for three years have heard no word 
of their husbands, their sons or their brothers, 
who go about their daily tasks provided with 
the most meagre allowance of food for their 
children, with a smile on their lips. 

It is for women such as these, for soldiers 
gallant beyond description, for little children 
of Europe, that you now face the immediate 
duty of taking up arms, as it were, in your 
households. You are a great army drafted 
by conscience into what is now the most 
urgent activity of the war—that of increasing 
and conserving the food supply. 

Conditions which have brought about a 
world shortage of food have placed upon the 
shoulders of you, the women of America, to 
a great degree, the responsibility of winning 
this war, for the wolf is at the door of all the 
world except our own country, and we have a 
superabundance. 

We are not alone appealing to the women; 
we are actively organizing so far as possible 
without legislation, the men in trades, hotels, 
restaurants, and in food distribution, hoping 
not only to eliminate waste, but to moderate 
the burden of speculation and extortionate 
profits. 

It stands to reason that your first duty is to 
the members of your family. They must have 
all the food they require to keep them in good 
health and capable of performing efficiently 
their daily tasks. Information for your 
guidance as to the food needs of the average 
(Continued on page 328) 
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Home of Clarence A. Earle, Copeland Heights, Toledo, Ohio. 


Thatched “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles used for Thatched Roof. Color as weathered straw. 


Furnished by 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, INC., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Sole Manufacturers. 
Working drawings of construction of Thatched Roof, standard specifications and instructions for design and construction of same, furnished on request by manufacturer. 
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Farr’s Superb Lilacs 


For Fall Planting 


Lilac-time is springtime at its best. One can scarcely con- 
ceive of a spring garden without Lilacs; every bush a mass of 
glorious colors, and filling the air with delicate fragrance. 


Seemingly perfect, as were the old purple and white sorts, the master, 
hybridiger, Victor Lemoine, touched ? om with his magic hand, and lo, 
from them a multitude of glorified forms and new colors appeared, with 
individual flowers «nd trusses more than doubled in size; with varieties 
early and varieties late, thus considerably lengthening the blooming seascn. 


Ellen Willmott, with pointed trusses a foot in length and snow-white 
flowers nearly an inch in diameter; Belle de Nancy, softlilac pink; the 
splendid early flowered giant, Leon Gambetta, with semi-double flowers 
almost as large and as perfectly formed as tuberoses. These are but a few 
examples of the more than 100 new varieties that I grow on their own roots 
at Wyomissing. All these new Lilacs are unusually free bloomers —far 
surpassing the old sorts. If you wish these rich blooms in your garden 
next spring, the plants must be set this Fall. 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 
(Sixth Edition, 1917-1918) describes Lemoine's new Lilacs, Deutzias, 
Philadelphus, Japanese and German Iris, more than 500 varieties of 
Peonies, Evergreens, and Rock-plants. 112 pages of text, 30 full-page 


illustrations (13 in color). A book of distinct value to garden lo vers. 
you do not have a copy of this Sixth Edition, send for one today. 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
125 GARFIELD AVENUE WYOMISSING, PENNA. 


Residence of Mrs. T. R. Baker, Clifton Park, Lakewood, O. 
G. B. Bohm, Architect 


Guardian of Your Home 


When your house is built, when from roof to 
basement it just suits you—call in the Bay 
Stater and let him keep it so. 

Bay State Brick and Cement Coating covers up 
walls of brick, concrete or stucco. It seals every 
crack and crevice. Wards off the effects of 
wear and weather. 

Besides a preservative Bay State Coating is a 
beautifier. White and a variety of attractive tints 
offer a selection that meets individual tastes. 

Entrust your house to the Bay Stater’s care. 
Write for Booklet No. 17, which tells you a lot 
about “Bay State” and ask for a sample which 
will prove all the book says. Do that today. 

Bay State Cement Crack Filler makes cracks in 
cement disappear like magic. It makes a patch 
that shows no seams. A sample will prove it. 

WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 

Paint and Varnish Makers 
BOSTON, MASS. New York Office: Architects’ Bldg. 


BAY STATE 
Brick and Cement Coating 
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Select a Heating teary 


At the present high price of coal it is no joke 
when we come to the last of the coal-pile. But ers. 
don’t be too hard on the coal man—select the 
heating system that postpones this, one that gets 


JUNHAM 


SYSTEM OF HEATING 


more heat out of the coal, 
one that doesn’t WASTE 
coal. 

The Dunham Home 
Heating System is that 
system. It never lets the 
fire get any hotter than is necessary to 
keep the house between two pre-deter- 
mined temperatures. If the weather 
warms up, the Dunham System auto- 
matically opens the check damper and 
shuts down the fire. As the thermom- 
eter drops, the Dunham automatically 
closes the check and opens the dampers 
that give more draft. 

The Dunham lets the heat die down 
at bedtime and raises it again at getting- 
up time—a uniform temperature is 
maintained during the day—all of this 
absolutely automatically, without any- 








The DUNHAM 
Radiator Trap 


This device is one of the 
fundamentals of the Dun- 
ham Home Heating System. 
It is known the world over 
to heating engineers as 
device that revolutionized 
Vacuum steam heating. 
Leading architects every- 
where use it, 





body going near the cellar to regulate the damp- 
You merely set the Dunham Thermostat 
(in the living room) as you would an alarm clock. 
The Dunham means saving of fuel by day and 


night —it means comfort 
when you return from 
afternoon calls oran even- 
ing at the theatre. 

With the Dunham Sys- 
tem no radiator will ever 
hiss, gurgle or hammer, no water will 
drip or spurt. The Dunham is a heat- 
ing system that is ever equal to the 
weather, automatic in its damper-regu- 
lation and one that prevents waste. 

Don’t wait till zero weather is upon 
you—investigate NOW. Ask your 
architect or heating contractor about 
the Dunham System. 

Free Booklet. Property owners, ten- 
ants, real estate men, heating contrac- 
tors, architects and builders should 
read our latest book, ‘‘Dunham Heat- 
ing for the Home.” 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES: Chicago, New York, San Francisco 


Boston CHES: 

Rochester Birmingham Indianapolis Davenport Fort Worth Salt Lake City 

Albany Pittsburgh uisville Des Moines Dallas Spokane 

Philadelphia Cleveland Milwaukee t. Louis Denver Seattle 

Washington, D.C. Detroit Minneapolis Kansas City Cheyenne Los Angeles 
Cc. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

BRANCH OFFICES: Halifax Montreal Ottawa Winnipeg Vancouver 




















INTERIOR DECORATION: Its Principles and Practice 


FRANK ALVAH 
PARSONS 


QThis book treats in a most comprehensive manner of the problems that perplex the home-maker in his endless 
search for the beautiful. The author, Frank Alvah Parsons, is president of the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Arts, and one of the foremost authorities of the country on the subject of Interior Decoration. As he well 
expresses it, “ Decoration exists to strengthen structure and make more beautiful the object on which it appears.” 


A few of the chapter headings will give a slight idea of the scope of this valuable work : 


When, Where and How to Decorate. 


Seale, Motifs, and Textures as they relate to furnishing and decorating. 
The Period of individual Creation—Chippendale, Heppelwhite, Sheraton, Adam, and other Georgian types. 


The Modern House. 
The Individual House. 


Interior Decoration, $3.50 | In 5 00 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (1 year), $2.50 { Combination $ . 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Dept. H. 


BOSTON 
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HEATING THE FARMHOUSE 


GOOD heating system is not only a neces- 
sity for the protection of water pipes and 
plumbing fixtures, on which health so largely 
depends, but it is even more directly con- 
nected with the health problem. Sleeping 
in a cold room may be a good thing, but sleep- 
ing in a bed which has absorbed the damp chill 
of an unheated room is another matter. Heat 
should be available in every room in the 
house. To heat the whole house by stoves 
would cost more than with a heater, and the 
house would not be well heated at that. 

Stoves make work in carrying fuel and 
ashes, blacking the stove, sweeping and dust- 
ing rooms, cleaning rugs and carpets, and 
washing curtains. The soot and ashes blacken 
walls and ceilings. This not only takes time 
and vitality, which might b- used at a profit, 
but it soon calls for a casl outlay to renew 
rugs, carpets, and curtains, and for repapering 
and painting. Heat from stoves fluctuates 
greatly. A moderate, even heat is required 
to bring about the relaxation of nerves and 
muscles, which is necessary for the repair of 
waste tissue and keeping body 2nd brain in 
fit condition. 

A hot air heater is low in price, supplies 
fresh air, heats up quickly, and supplies much 
or little heat according to the weather. Ina 
small, compact house it is very efficient. In 
large houses and where the pipes are of un- 
equal length, it is hard to deliver heat against 
the wind. 

A steam heater will deliver heat anywhere. 
The piping system and radiation cost less 
than in a hot water system, but the fuel cost 
is higher. It is too intense for mild weather, 
however, and the heat is apt to fluctuate 
greatly. Steam heat is better adapted to 
large buildings than to homes. 

A vapor system of heating lies between 
steam and hot water in cost of equipment, 
cost of fuel, intensity of heat and general 
fitness for home conditions. 

A hot water system is the best for house 
heating. The heat can be varied to suit the 
weather, and the fuel cost is low. It is slow 
to heat up, but it is slow to cool off also. It 
requires more head work to lay out the piping 
system, and it costs more to install than steam 
or vapor, as it takes more pipe, radiation, and 
labor. 

A hot air, steam, or vapor heater must be 
set below the rooms to be heated and the 
piping system must be run in the cellar. No 
matter how well the pipes are covered the 
heat is apt to spoil the cellar for the storage 
of vegetables. 

A hot water heater may be set on, or above, 
the level of the radiators and the hot water 
pipes distributed to the radiators without 
going through the cellar. Only the cold water 
return need come through the cellar. Where 
there is no cellar or where for any reason the 
heater and pipes are not wanted in the cellar, 
a hot water heater may be set in a woodshed 
or other addition to a house, and waste heat 
may be used to heat the room. 

The cost of a heating system will vary 
from $125 for a small house heated by hot 
air, to $300 for a large house heated by hot 
water. 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST ) 
DRAPERIES 6 UPHOLSTERIES 


Our booklet, ‘Draping the Home,” 
contains helpful suggestions on in- 
terior decorating. It will be sent 
Sree on request 


| Fondbg agro to the strongest sunlight and frequent washing will 
not in the least affect the beautiful colorings and lustrous finish of 


OrinokA Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies and Upholsteries. Every 
color, no matter how delicate, is sold with this guarantee: 
These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If color changes from 


exposure to sunlight or from washing, the merchant is hereby author- 
ized to replace them with new goods or refund the purchase price. 


Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies and Upholsteries are made 
in an endless variety of weaves and designs, from sheer casement cloths 
to heavy, luxurious hangings, enabling you to carry out any color 
scheme. Ask your merchant to show you the fabrics bearing the 
Ortnoka Guarantee Tag. 


ORINOKA MILLS, Dept. H, Clarendon Bldg., New York 
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Refinement in 


IVORY PY-RA-LIN 





HERE is in Ivory P)-ra-lin ware something more definite of charac- 
ter than the soft mellow tones of purest ivory. There isa refinement 
—a richness — a solidity that appeals to the connoisseur. 


Our charming Du Barry pattern embraces many pleasing articles de 
toilette for both lady and gentleman. Each made of this exquisite all- 
American product — and each beautiful in its purity of design. 


The belter stores show a generous assorlment 
Brochure upon request 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


THE ARLINGTON WORKS 


725 Broadway New York 
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ORTHY 
ATCH «> AVE 
ORDS ERVICE 


“Billy” Sunday’s sermon might be 
“What Shall I Do to Be Saved>”’ The 
text most used today is “What Shall 
I Do to Save?” 

Both topics are vital and important. 
Mr. Sunday could assist you in the first. 
We can surely be of SERVICE to you in 
the second instance. The “Marvel” Temper- 
ature Regulator in the home saves fuel—saves 
doctor’s bills —saves steps —saves time and 
labor—saves your furnace—saves the house 
and furnishings—saves your disposition. 


Coal these days is Black Gold 


The “Marvel” is your “Silent Servant ””— 
always on the alert—never sleeps—never forgets—never puts 
off — always faithful —reliable — dependable. 


ELECTRIC AUTOMATIC 


Regulate the temperature of your home with a Marvel Thermostat 


“THE MASTER MIND OF THE HEATING SYSTEM” 
THE MARVEL JUNIOR 


Automatic Control of Small Gas Heaters 
Highly recommended for control of temperature of garages. Saves gas. 


TWO 








Send for descriptive folder HB—not when the snow flies—BUT NOW! 


AMERICAN THERMOSTAT COMPANY 
NEWARK . - “ “ NEW JERSEY 
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EAUTY never leaves a Handel 
Lamp. She hovers over it 
fj while it stands silent under the 
casement moon. She revels in its 
soft, glowing colors as the light 
streams through the hand-wrought 
shade. In vain she challenges day- 
light to take away its charm. 


The Handel Lamp 
illustrated can add a 
touch of rare beauty 
to your home. Ask 
your dealer to show 
you lamp No. 6529, 
or send for illustrated 


{ booklet. 


5° THE HANDEL 
COMPANY 

388 E. MAIN STREET 

Meriden, Connecticut 
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“Standard” One-Piece Kitchen 
Sinks, like the one shown above, 
and others, are not back-breakers. 
They are easy to work at, bein} 


adjustable in height from 30 to 36 


inches from floor. 


One-piece construction insures sanita- 
tion. All-over enameling, air chambers 
that prevent ‘‘poundin3,”’ improved 
faucets that make the water run 
smoothly and quietly—these are other 
distinctive features. Write for free 


“Oy 
a 
i] 


copy of special “Efficiency Kitchen Bulletin,” also Sink Booklet. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co., Dept. S, Pittsburgh 


See “Standard” Sinks and other Fixtures at these Showrooms 


Ww YOR! . 31ST 
NEW YORK (EXPORT peal att BROAD 
Bi DEVONSHIRE 
PHILADELPHIA 


. FEDERAL 
3120-30 JACOBS 


128 W. TWELFTH 


PITTSBURGH 


ST. LOUIS.. 
CLEVELAND... 
CINCINNATI.. 
TOLEDO 


14-30 N. PEORIA 
100 N. FOURTH 























The ATLANTIC now has a circula- 


tion of over 80,000 


Without pictures to fall back upon, 


the ATLANTIC must be interesting; with 
a large circulation, it must be human; 
with the kind of readers it has, it must 
be intelligent. 


DO YOU READ THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY ? 


75 cents (stamps accepted) will 
enable you to make its acquaint- 
ance through a three months’ 
subscription. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Dept H., 3 Park Street, BOSTON 


(Regular rate $4.00 a year, 35¢ a copy) 
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TO YOU FROM MR. HOOVER 
(Continued from page 324) 


family will be put in the hands of every earnest 
woman in America. : 
In confidence I turn to you so to conduct © 


your affairs, and so to influence the activities 7 


of your community, that we may largely pay — 
for the war as we go along out of our savings 
in food and in human production. 4 
With deep gratitude for the earnest sup- 
port already given me, I am, 
Faithfully yours, 
HERBERT Hoover. 


This is what the Food Administration is 
asking of you. Is it too much? 
The wise and careful use of 
Wheat, 
Meat, 
Butter fat, 
Milk. 
The use of other fats for butter in cooking, — 
The use of other cereals for part of the } 
wheat in bread. : 
The use of other meats, such as game and © 
fish, or the use of eggs and cheese, to reduce © 
the demand for beef, pork and mutton, should © 
be advocated. 2 
The larger use of fruits and vegetables | 
should be featured. 4 
The proper nourishment of every member 7 
of your family is your first duty. The sub- © 
stitution of the foods that are plenty for the © 
foods that are scarce or especially needed for ~ 
export does not imply any cutting down in 
the ration of nourishing foods 
Waste must be eliminated. : 
Perishable foods locally grown, must be — 
consumed more freely. 4 
The “Gospel of the clean plate’? must be 7 
preached. 4 


PREPARING FOR WINTER 


N many sections the asparagus plants are cut — 

down as soon as the berries turn red, and after ~ 
drying sufficiently they are burned to destroy © 
any disease germs or insects that may be present. © 
In regions where severe freezes occur it is doubt- © 
ful whether the cutting and burning of asparagus ~ 
tops is advisable. The old tops hold the snow § 
and prevent deep freezing and the blowing of © 
soil. Some growers thoroughly harrow the bed 
after the tops are removed, others throw a slight ~ 
ridge over the row, but ridging is not necessary | 
unless there is danger of injury by severe freezing 7 
during the winter. Where land is inclined to ~ 
wash, cultivating and ridging in the fall are ob- | 
jectionable. : 


PIT SILOS FOR GREAT PLAINS 


IT silos if properly constructed will last in- 7 

definitely in the Great Plains region, and silage ~ 
is kept as well as in the above-ground types, 
specialists of the United States Department of © 
Agriculture say. As a guide to those who wish © 
to build pit silos, a new publication of the De-~ 
partment of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 825, — 
“Pit Silos,” gives the details of construction and 
drawings that make them easily workable. 








